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WORK FOR THE MONTH, Union; for we do him but sheer justice when we 


MAY. 


Every day and hour of this month must be im- 
wrens br every culturist; he must strain his every 
nerve to get his crops in seasonably ; but above all, 
be sure to have his land in @ first rate state of pre- 

ation, as whatever else may be th t or said 
the premises—generous maouring and thorough 
preparation of the soil, are the great groundworks 
ef success, and when proper cultivation follows, 
season conspires to forbid it, luxuriant 

must follow. 

As the duties of the month may not be delayed 
Without risk, we invoke one and all of our readers, 
to turn their hearts against procrastination, and 
never leave for to-morrow that whictt should be 
executed to-day ; and with this’ invocation, shall 
endeavor to point out some of the many things that 
should be attended to immediately ; and as the past 
has been an extraordinary season, and there may be 
much land in certain districts of our vast country, 
where it was impossible to get the ground in order 
in the usual time of former years, none should 
— but all push ahead with increased energy 

and. fesolution, do their best to deserve success, 
place reliance upon Him who deserts not the de- 
1 — Lage: Oars. 

‘“Tf thete should be any of our readers who have 
got in their oats, which we hope 
ease, they should be seeded the first week in 
“mont ive them a start at the onset 


i 
+ 






a If owing to the Jateness of the 
ason, 


other means should present itself, a 

dressing, combining both animal and mineral 
nadure should be given them. 

_ Conw—Coan-riantinc—Curture, ke. 


these subjects generally, we refer the 
5 p.tv our remarks published in our March 
number, and particularly to the cory interrams 
and highly instructive paper of M. Tilghman Go! 

‘ -» published in the April number, 
His mode of culture, and the facts he details, are 
hehe of the profoundest consideration, and can- 
“not fail to elfert the attention, and, as we hope, 
“the ‘emulation of every corn-planter in our happy 









and they may work on under the hopeful 
} that their labors will be Sowhnded.. 
3 


Be of most excellent hay, which is easily 


hy. and to perience teaches us t 
S thioir afier-growth, the soit should be clays, provided such clays be thoroughly pre- 


| pared. 





say that, in our humble judgment, he treated his 
corn crop upon the true principles of science, ard, 
as will be seen, was most generously rewarded for 
his pains-taking and good sense. 

Miter. 


As there are many farmers and planters who 
have not provided hay meadows for their estates, 
and necessarily bave to rely mainly upon the tops, 
blades and husks of their corn crops, and straw for 
the winter provender of their stock, with the view 
of encouraging them to provide a most excellent 
substitute for “y we would advise them to pre- 
pare and sow a few acres in millet seed. From 
an experience of some years, we can conscien- 
=m say that it is a most profitable hay-crop, 
that the hay is well relished by all kinds of stock, 
is wholesome and nutritious, and that, when the 


soil is suitable, well manured, thoroughly plough- 
ed and polveriaed, there is nothing belonging to 
the family of the grasses that will yield a heavier 


burthen. Being a plant of southern origin, there 
is none that battles with more lustiness against our 
summer suns, or better calculated to resist our of- 
ten, long continued droughts. Give it a congenial 
soil liberally manured, deeply ploughed, and 
thoroughly pulverized, and in spite of the drought 
—should drought come—it will yield a remunera- 


cured. 
Of the Soil. Fertile loams, friable and deep are 
may not be said to be the best adapted to its culture, a 


> as 
be tried; but our own ex- 


a general thing, ma 
at it will grow on the stiffest 


Time of sowing the seed. It should be sown be- 
tween the 15th of May and 15th of June. 

Of the Manure. Twenty-two-horse-cart-loads of 
barn-yard manure, 300 Ibs. of Peruvian 1 
10 bushels of bone-dust, reduced by sulphuric | id, 
will so manure an acre of land as to produce from 


'3 to 4 tons of good hay. Whatever manure may 
| be used, the crop should be given a top-dressing of 


10 or 20 bushels of Jeached ashes per acre. 

of the Soil. Spread the manure even- 
ly over the surface of the ground, plough it in 
deeply, harrow and roll, or roll and harrow it un- 
til tie soil is reduced to fine tilth ; roll previously 
to sowing the seed ; then sow the seed, harrow it 
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in with a light harrow ; nish b rolling z] place who. cherishes his fame ; 

to-con: ida e soi the coal pi. neourage | d-and father ought het i 
mjdanpo) 1 F rolling, they top-dress- | cd we 

tet for | peoks of ‘per acres / will haturaly conclude, that, as i 

if for hay and grain, combined, 2 pecks of seed, } ided to him his wife, and children, asa 


r acre, is enough. 
Pornes. The he : 
oxen, cows, stock Fo 
— and — Bit 
excellent, nutritious~tes re M 


stock. The seed, ufgfoutd 
for all kinds of 
particularly healthful. 

Time of Cutting. If intended for hay alone, we 
would harvest just as the plants come into bloom : 
if for hay and grain, the cutting should be delayed 
until] about one-half of the upper.part of the head 
turns yellow. 

Faut Inisu Poraroes. 
From: the' 10th to ‘the 20th of this month 
Our fall potatoes ; the sooner after the 1 


tter. 
§ (Preparation of the grownd. Plough deeply and 
goes thoroughly. Lay the _— off in rows 

feet apart, 4 inches deep—the furrow to run 
north and south. 


lant 
the 


Manuring and planti Drop, the manure, if 
stable and here ard athate, 3 or 4inches dee 
in the furrow, then place your sets thereon, 1 
inches ; and cover. 6 potatoe sets bein 
covered, strew on rows a mixture compet 
in the a geprse of 10 bushels of slaked ashes, 2 
of salt and 1 of plaster per acré, then roll. 

Culture. When the plants first begin to show 
their heads, run a light harrow over the rows ; this 
breaks up the indurated surface, lets the air into 
the sets, and ensures regularity in their coming 
\P destroys weeds, and, in fact, actsas.a working 

¢ ‘ 
v1 plants are up and about 3 inches high, 
turn a furrow from the row, and re it nh, 
so as'to give the plants a slight hill, but, takin 
care so that it be flat; plough between the mid- 
dles, and eradicate the weeds among the plants by 
hoe ‘and hand. ~At this working, Riss iis the 
vines with the mixture ‘before recommended, un- 
bag As head of manuring ind eye 
other workings at suitable intervals, will 
— lete — — of the Boh care must 
rved at each working to moderately increase 
the hill, and also to preserve the flat aaitire. At 
each ofthese workgs, i ynes should recive 
dusti e mixture as before’ advised, and, in- 
jena, fe wound be all the better, if the vines were 
oe ones ‘a week, from the middle of 
une, ti are past flowering. 

Preparation the vets, Cut voet potatoes 2 weeks 
before planting, allowing 2eyes to each,set, as the 
pred age tA cut-part. with plaster and ash- 
es ther in the prnpoctinn of 6 parts ash- 
eae ac MN 3 Spread them out thinly on a 
cool floor, or that of a dry cellar, till you 
are ready to plant them. 

Dg Swest Poraross. 

These should be. planted the first week in this 

a ve Shit. ot be a part 
e it may n a. your sys- 
tem. to raise this most, excellent, root, as .a field 









oultry—for young Chickens it is | 











a8.a holy trust, it is his bounden duty, not 
O provide them with the necessaries, but with 
uxuries of life also, and.surély, there is noth- 
f vegetables, more inviting to all 
than a well.cooked, mealy sweet potato. 


Pe Roor Conrure. 








P ints Carrots, Mangel, Wurtzel, and Sugar 
Beet. If you have.not got these in, you may still 
put them in up to the 10th of this month. For 
mode of culture, &c., see our advice of last month, 

, . Pumpxins. 

These should be planted the first week in this 
month. And as the pumpkin is highly nutritious, 
and forms a most acceptable food for milch-cows 
and swine in fall and early winter, interest should 
induce their being plaated 

Lucran. 

This valuable provender plant, may be sown | 
to the middle of this month ; and as it is’ particu- 
larly adapted to withstand drought, we commend 
it to our southern friends as @ sure ae 
of long provender for soiling, or for hay. For it 
mode of culture, see our remarks of last month, 

Meuows oF ALL KINDS, ' 

The seeds of ail kinds of melons should be plant 

ed as hear the first of the month as possible. 


Fretp Peds ann Beans. 


Get these in as early as possible, the nearer the } 


first of the month the 


tter; be sure to cel enous 
in for market, and.for winter and spring food for — 


your sheep. 


If you have not recently done so, make a solu- 
tion in the proportion of 2 Ibs. of potash to 10 gal- 
lons of water, and wash the trunks and limbs:of 
your otchard trees, from the ground ‘upwards, as 

ar as you can reach, aided by a white-wash brush. 
In two weeks thereafter, paintthe trunks witha 
com made thus: To each gallon of soft 
add } lb. flour of sulphur and 1 quart of salt, 
mix the whole well together ; you can put it on 
with a paint-brush, er white-wash. | «, This 
done, make a compost of, say to the, acre, 2 tw 
horse cart loads of rich manure, or tiver or et 
mud, 5, bushels of ashes, 1 bushel of salt, an 
of plaster, mix the whole well together, spread 
around the trees as far as the limbs reach, 
work it in with a hoe or harrow, avoiding inj 
Mi thes hould happen to be young ones, th 
the trees shou pen to ou 8,1 
solution of potash should only be half the Be: tie 
before named. . 
Our-Houses AnD CELLARS. 


Thorvoxtily cleanse these, and give them @ coat 
of white-wash. : 
IMPLEMENTS AND TOOLS, : 
If you, have not done. so.already, go.at.onee, 
and oxsmine piri ak implements and tools 
of busba and have all necessary. repairs done 
If you find any that are so far wora- 






should ving 0tt aa patch of |immediately. | 
then for the use or perleale: fr nee with yer as to * unfit for further use, replace them 












generally and liberally. | 


Froir Tnaus. fi ¢ 
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; mee of interest, and the dictates, of hu- 
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i forthwith’ ‘new ores; be sire that’ you 6d,’ 

° subs Tone, from a’ reliable ate ; sponte 

ocouaiente ry and while’ making Mat ahmed 
recollect that the lowest fn’pricé do not'dlwa 


eee héapést in the end, “as ’ substatitiality 


Jnéss°aré elements More ‘to be!looked at 
than’ prices” ’ é, } 7 Tet He 
ip 19e93} some Daanrive WET LANDS. A : ees 

Tf you have marshes, morasses, or other wet, 
>a hae them drained, bovi stv, 
ni abel 20k sed Beasts OF Lapory , r9¥ | 
.4 »O£»alb kinds, now. that. the demands upon their 
, strength .and: power of endurance are so pressing’ 
| and{ onerous, should’ receive increased: attention 
sp fand care: they should be fed Jiberally,' well groom- 
) @dpand be salted: two or three times a week); every 
\o feed) shouldbe. preceded: by:a drink of water, but 

the) latter,should not be given ‘them -while: hot ; 
istheir bedding:should be dry and good: their grain 

food jat:this.season, should! be chopt oats andhay, 
| or straw, and should be so graduated. as to add ta 

ther muscular powers. 

» old Miicu Cows. 

| Phese' generous creatures should be fed with 
tich slops three tinies a day, until the pastures be- 
é0iné good, ‘as ‘no cow can secrete milk upon poor 
food: “Grain slops judiciously fed to cows in milk, 
never fail to bring back compound interest, in the 
form of bountiful supplies of rich milk and‘cream. 
‘a | Suter Anp orner Stock. 

Let these be.fed.and cared for according to, the 


Fences—Gares, 
If you have not availed yourself of our last and 
mohth’s advice, make a critical exami- 
nation of all your fences, and have all repairs, ne- 
cessary to be made, done at once ; not omitting to 
provide gates instead of bars, as the means of en- 
trance to your fields, as you will save more in time 
in one ‘year, than the gates will cost, besides, the: 
greater convenience of the latter, and recollect 
‘that, light gates are better than heavy ones, and 
will last longer. 
ae Marenars ror Manors. 

Collect all the refuse matter about your farm 
that is convertible into manure and compost them, 

in order that you may be rendered independent of 
guano monopolists. 

Curtive anp curninc or Clover For war. 

As before our next month’s conversation, many 
will haye cut their crop of hay, permit us to -re- 
mind all, that the best time for cutting clover, to 
be made into hay, is, when it first comes into bloom. 
After it has remained half a day in the swarths, 
throw. it into small cocks, so made, as to turn the 

water, and complete your curing in that way. 

In bringing our monthly advice to a close, per- 
‘mit us.in all sincerity to tender you with our heart- 
felt wishes for your, and that of your families, re- 
spectively, health, happiness, prosperity, and'above 

things else, contented minds. 





Georcia Lanps.—A valuable tract of. land is 
offered for sale in our advertising columns, which 
is well worthy the attention of capitalists, or en- 
terprising men wishing to settle in Georgia, the 
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REVIEW OF THE PATENT OFFICE AGRIGULTU- 
vo ‘BAL REPORT FOR 1864, ef 
6 blo pop fuse piaNreny! oT 


a Ble A tinaek Parmer 


’ Ma 
hatosites 


_. Messrs. Editors— With your permission 
,| to have Heim ou saat the Report ma 


culture issued. for 1854 from the, Patent Office,.or 
as, the, ** try Gentleman’? says, let us, take)‘‘a 
run through, it.” Like every other human, pro- 
duction, , it; has its , faults ;, it.is.imperfect,..,.We 
should.not judge too harshly, lest we ourselves,be 
judged, and, none, and, nothing are, faultless, ex- 
cept, it. be, thosé-—-God bless them!—our befter 
ves. . But while we gratify our brotherly. chari- 
ties, and. set. down naught in malice, we may exer- 
cise our judgments in. pointing out obvious, defects, 
and without. offence to any body; make such, sug- 
gestions, and indulge, in such. reflections. as, may 
appear to be proper.and. becoming ; finding fault, 
if need be, and bestowing praise. where it,is menrit- 
ed,. Truth and candor, require it to be admitted 
in the outset, that this. report is.the, ablest, and, in 
iting way the most useful and valuable. which ,as 
yet has been. issued from that, branch of the Pa- 
tent Office... It,is well warshy of extensive. cireu- 
lation, and perusal by every land-owner and tiller 
of the soil, , 
This report sets out with a.clearly. written trea- 
tise on the natural history of domestic animals,,in 
which, howeyer, there is nothing new, and is. too 
much condensed, attempting to embrace in a limit- 
ed space too wide a range. Mr. whe seems in- 
inclined to the system of ‘‘crossing,’’ rather than 
“breeding in-and-in.’’ He lays it down ‘‘as a gen- 
eral rule, domestic animals of all kinds, whi 
have been produced by crossing, are the most pro- 
fitable, both for meat and milk,’’ Now be. it:re- 
membered that our most prized domestic. animals 
have been bred by.a system of in-and-in ony 
with one or two sodioiows crosses, to correct de- 
fects, but a. new breed once established,.it must 
continue by the ‘‘in-and-in’’ system, or its 
joes Prigerccaenigs would soon sage ga 
urposes, the races or breeds of animals, 
in my o _ should. be kept as purely distinct 
as pi +. An approach to perfection in the 
rearing of y can only by that 
course be obiained, He admits, however, that 
iis geod nnot be with success, ‘‘infinitely mul- 
tiplied and Beabnued,” This .is an interesting 
Pu quel on which much might be said on both-sides, 
we have to regret. that Mr. B..did not.con- 
fine himself to one class.of domestic animals, and 
had more extensively examined the subject, illus- 
trating his theory with more facts, which be could 
have done, had he not been, as he evidently. was, 
presses for time... The. .articles.on sheep by Mr. 
ampbell, and Mr. Browne, are. very acceptable 
to the reader, as also Mr. Scott’s letter, whichde- 
scribes a new breed, ‘‘The Kentucky sheep,’? form- 
ed by ‘“‘crossing.”’ It must be. valuable, since they 
shear well, one giving 14} Jbs. of wool... Wethers, 
‘shalf-fatted brought. $15.each. .They-require no 
protection against snows and cold winds, and 
rains of winter and spring.’’. The, wool is so free 
from. ‘‘gum and grease,’’ as to receive.‘‘domestic 
dies without washing,’’ and is. manufactured into 
‘*linsey and jeans, without being subjected pre- 
viously to.any purifying. process.’’ This remarka- 
ble breed of sheep was formed thus :—native com- 








most flourishing state of the South. 


mon ewes crossed with a Saxony ram. The ew 








"to be seen in the 
' tributing to the wants and enjoyments of President 
“and peasant alike; it cannot fail to be exceedingly 
“popular, and command the deepest interest in 
‘every state or grade of society. Then why should 
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lambs of this cross, tup by a Bakewell buck, 
and his lambs by a South Down ; his by a three- 
fourths Cotswold, and one-fourth South Down. 
‘The next two crosses were Cotswolds, and then 
with a fine full-blooded Oxfordshire. This cross 
rfected the breed, and here | suppose the ‘‘cross- 
ng”’ stops, for nearly all breeds Tove had a hand 
in making up this new breed ‘‘Kentucky'sheep.”’ It 
must be admitted Mr. Scott has shown excellent 
judgment in testing the value of the system of 
‘crossing,’ and I have no doubt will reap benefit 
from his experiment. They pee te must be 
very hardy, and would suit poor land, for he says 


~ “it is more troublesome to keep them tkin enough 
* for breeding well, than to make them fat enough 


for’ good mutton.’’ 
Condensed C . No doubt the corres- 
dence has been much condensed, but it might 
ve been much more so without detriment to the 
interest or usefulness of the report. The object 
of the correspondence is merely to have a mass of 


- facts and opinions Jaid before the official compiler, 


from which he could in a few pages give to the 
world all that was material or valuable in these 
voluminous epistles. 

Swine. So little notice has been taken of this 
respectable family—only two pages out of five hun- 
dred, that one would think our Patent Office friends 
were Jews. Let me tell them the hog, as a class, 
is a very important member of the American con- 
‘stituency. It, as a family, is very numerous and 
popular among all our peuple of every section and, 
party, and its influence is great, for it is the sup- 


~ port, and very sustenance of thousands of our peo- 


ple. Though it is not a babbling race, rarely ex- 


~\pressing its preference or dislikes in other man- 


wer than by a “‘grunt,”’ pretending to no oratori- 
eal powers, it relies more upon ‘‘bush-fighting”’ for 


~°its success, than on loud declamation. Found at 


the social board of the greatest, and hesitating not 
rest hut or log cabin, con- 


this unpretending, yet influential member of the 
glorious American animal fami y be so scurviiy 
‘treated. Many of his social qualities and his hab- 
‘its, ‘and his traits of character are so much ad- 


mired, that they are patterned after, and badly 
~. eounterfei 


ted by many of the h and the low, 


» the rich and the poor—all love hog, whether 
in a state of infaney, youth or sett hy 


of age, 
save it be a few whose religion eschews iipsiche 
tion with it, and even they are often found in its 
company, and oftener follow its examples in mode 
of living. This isa sad mistake which has been 


- made, and I hope, full justice will hereafter be done 
- this humble, but important member of the great 


American family. at would the Yankee, the 


- Hoosier, the Californian, the Southerner, the Mid- 


die State’s man, the whole Union, do without the 
bog family? Look out, getlemen! ‘its: influence 
will be feit at the next election. The hog family 
have been treated with disrespect. I have heard 
its grunt of indignant chagrin. Its influence must 
be feit ; no member worthy of a portrait—no no- 
tice of our efforts by ‘‘crossings,”’ or “in-and-in”’ 
efforts—no notice of the amount of comfort, ac- 
tual support and means of sustaining life, which 
we have afforded to the self-styled ‘‘lords of crea- 





tion ;’’ too bad, too bad—hum !—hugh !—errh !”” 








seemed to be the last utterings of a noble speci- 
men of the race that I heard. The hog party, are 
indignant, and will have an effect unless they be 
appeased before long. , 

ymca This chapter is very well for entomo- 
logists perhaps, but is of little use to the unlearn- 
ed farmer or planter, unless accompanied with 
remedies against the destructive characters describ- 
ed so minutely in this learned treatise. 

Fertilizers. Mr. Browne furnishes an article on 
guano, which is worthy of his pen, and shows how 
very rapidly its consumption or use has been in- 
ma Be but no effort seems to have been made by 
him to show that the benefits from its use have 
been commensurate with the entire cost, which, I 
for one, doubt very much. Ido not believe that 
the products of this country have been exceeded 
by its use, to the amount of what 200,000 tons of 
guano cost the farmers. I used last year on fallow 
jand one ton, and made less wheat per acre than 
my brother, on land of equal value, which had 
been worked two years in corn consecutively. It 
does for dead poor land, but will not pay on rich 
land,—the world and the Patent Office to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. M. P. Wilder, Esq, fur. 
nishes articles on fertilizers for fruit trees, and 
also on fruits and fruit trees, which like ev 
thing that emanates from his pen, are both sensi- 
ble and instructive. 

Bread crops. Under this head the condensed 
correspondence is tiresome, furnishing only one 


yields most tremendously when well worked, well 
manured, planted in small patches and the yie 
well calculated. At the rate per acre it is astoni 
ings almost equal to the $40 per bushel seed com 
“ec 39 


important fact, that is, improved King Philip corn | 


Potatoes. Mr. Browne gives the ‘Algerian mode 
of preserving potatoes,’’ with an explan 
wood-cut. It is the exact method my father 
his neighbors pursued forty years ago, in the be- 
nighted ages of agriculture. A correspondent 
gives the folléwing recipe for saving seed pota- 
toes: 

‘‘In order to obtain good potatoes for seed, make 
choice of a small spot of arable land on which wa- 
ter will not stand—an eastern slope and new ground 
are the best—ploughed early in the spring, and fur 
rowed 4 or 5 inches deep, #4 Het apart. Select mid- 
dling-sized potatoes which have touched the 
during the winter previous, but do not cut them. 
Drop one every 8 inches along the furrows, and 
cover them by filling the furrows with e 
Then cover them with a top-dressing of forest 
leaves or straw 2 inches a As soon as the 
tops of the young plants are 2 inches high, pass 
between them with a ae ee ope follow witha 
hoe, destroying the weeds and levelling the ground; 
do not hill. This is all you have to do until fall. 
When the ground begins to freeze, cover with 
straw, chaff, or forest leaves, G inches deep, to 
keep them from frost. Your potatoes will now 
have a chance to ripen and rest during the winter. 
In this way, you will have the greatest yield and 
best quality. Continue this course from year to 
year and the rot will not only disappear, but your 
crop will increase from 25 to 100 per cent.” 

A writer in the ‘Country Gentleman” signing 
himself a ‘‘Michigan Farmer,”’ declares this to be 
the identical recipe sold some years ago, by Mr. 
E. C. Roberts, o: Michigane for $1, and says every 
body who bought it of Mr. R. was satisfied that 
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the receipt was true to its profession, and did in- 
crease the product 25 or 100 percent., and also 
improve the quality of the article. I fear Mr R.’s 

has been invaded, and his trade destroyed. 

r. Browne suggests to the Southerners to intro- 
duce new varieties. It is a good recommendation, 
and deserves to be practised upon by our sweet- 

tatoe growers at the south, and on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. Let us have a ‘* Wise” po- 
tatoe from Accomac, or a ‘Calhoun sweet’? from 
Carolina, Why should not sweet be improved by 
seediings as well as ish potatoes? 

The Chinese Yam, evidently must be of great 
value to the South. Its introduction, I feel every 
confidence, will become to this country only sec- 
ond in importance to the introduction of the frish 

tatoe to England, I will not say to Ireland, be- 
cause it has become the life-giving fountain of Ire- 
land, for without “‘praties,’’ there would now be no 
Irishmen. 

Sucre, a new plant, highly recommended, 
and worthy of atrial. If it performs half what is 
said of it, it witl be a source of great profit to the 
farmer, and especially to the planter, who from his 
vceation, necessarily employs less land and time 
and capital in providing for his stock than does the 


farmer. It is a great forage plant. It will furnish 
b éad, brandy, sugar, and the best of provender. 
What more than that, can any plant but Indian 


Maize do? Quere, in too profuse feeding of it, might 
not the work cattle when wanted. be found with 
the ..**blind-staggers?’’ It should be used tempe- 


rately. 
That portion of the report on “Gardening,” 
mits, Nuts and Wine, although only a com- 
tion from the best authorities on these sub- 
ects, is all proper ; deserved a place in such a re- 
ta and will be of vast benefit to the mass of far- 
ers and genera! readers who may only own a 
small patch of ground devoted to such purposes. 
I consider this portion of the work, being practical 
and instructive, reflects the highest credit upon 
the compiler, Mr. Browne, and is really the best 
portion of the whole report. From it we learn 
that the tamarind tree flourishes in Virginia, and 
is not only useful as a fruit tree, but highly orna- 
mental. Most of us have experienced the refresh- 
ing luxury of the preserved tama ind, when we 
have been 1 iy gs fever. It ought to be 
Yy n. hy do not our nursery mea 
propagate it? It no doubt would meet with aready 
sale, 

Pumpkins. Dr. Harris in his interesting history 
of pumpkins and squashes, establishes a fact here- 
tofore unsettled among botanists, that pumpkins and 
squashes are native Americans, and that New. Eng- 
land is pre-eminently entitled to the honor of be- 
ing known as the ‘‘iand of punkin pies.’’ 

Tobacco. To this great staple, second in our 


lists of exports to cotton alone, and far ahead of 


ail other exported productions of this country, 
there are only nine pages of useless, indifferent 


‘ matter devoted. Not a word of the amount an- 


nually grown—exportea, and to what market; 
amount consumed a home; different kinds, and 
where grown, aud for what purpose used ; the 
profits of manufacture ; the difference in price 
paid to the planter, and what is paid by the con- 


_ sumer after it passes through the hands of the 


speculators and peculators, to wit, the commission 
merchant, the manufacturer, the wholesale deal- 


‘er, and the little shop where the “‘raal pigtait’” is 








sold. Nothing said of the efforts on the part of | 
overnment to better its condition by relieving it 
rom the odious and unjust duties imposed on it 
by foreign governments. Nothing in regard to 
newly made machinery for facilitating the labors 
of the planter ; nor any thing said about those im- 
plements already in use, considered as the best for 
the purposes of the planter in its culture, and gen- 
eral preparation for market. Nota word. The 
poor planter is left to. grope his way on through 
the same benighted wilderness in which his fore- 
fathers lived, toiled, and died, like the Israelites 
of old, all the time going forward and back, and 
still, still in the wilderness. Oh! planters, is not 
the tobacco Jordan 2 ‘‘hard road to travel??? All 
this should be done, but it is not possible for one 
man to accomplish the whole work, as has been 
intimated before, and therefore, Mr. Browne is 
not to blame, and no one else connected with that 
department. But greater powers should be given 
to the Commissioner, and he could then offer from 
time to time very high premiums for the best es- 
says on such important subjects, or employ at re- 
munerative ‘salaries, competent gentlemen to give 
full and able reports on these great interests, as 
was I believe done a few years ago in reference 
to ‘*wool growing,’’ sugar and cotton. And those 
reports | remember gave great satisfaction, because 
they were carefully and ably prepared. How can 
some of our unfledged Congressmen appreciate 
the extent of our tobacco interest from the Agri- 
cultural Report of the U. S. Government, when 
the only thing mp see in it on the subject, is a 
short description of the method in raising it, pur- 
sued by a Virginia planter ; a single essay as to the 
manner of growing Cuba tobacco in Florida, writ- 
ten by a Spanish gentleman, and the bare report 
of one person in Lilinois growing 95 Ibs. by which 
he netted $17.55 cts. This is every word. For my 
rt, I wish this brief notice of the plant had been 
eft out entirely, if no more was to have been said 
about it. If asa tobacco planter I am to ‘take a 
back seat like a poor boy at a frolic,’’ I would 
rather not be invited to this great annual intellec- 
tual feast served up by Uncle Sam. However, af- 
ter all, it is possible injustice may be done the 
government by this complaint, for we can scarce 
expect the President—the Cabinet, our Co’ 
men, or the Commissioner, to protect and. foster 
our interest when we ourselves lend no helping 
hand, but remain perfectly passive, making no in- 
dividual or combined effort to advance our cause, 
aud place ourselves on a footing with others; who 
are, creditably to themselves, always active and 
energentic in seizing every opportunity to further 
their respective pursuits. 

Live Fences. me thirty pages of the report 
are devoted to this important subject, and merit 
the highest praise, as will be, no doubt, accorded 
to it by thousands of readers interested in the sub- 
ject, who are inexperienced, and wanted informa- 
tion. Live fences when formed properly, add to 
the wealth and comfort of the farmer, at the same 
time are attractive and beautiful ornaments to 
country scenery. The lovely hedges of England 
form one of the most striking features in her im- 

roved agriculture. Why should not our farmers 
ane at once upon a small scale? Just begin by 
enclosing their orchard. In five years they can 
have their fruits safely protected against the depre- 
dations of man and beast, and to a great extent 
sheltered from the storms ; the tenderer and more 
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\ choice »trees’ planted ‘near the hedge,’ would be 
' protected: almost! as) well as if beside’ a wall of ma- 
isonry. The e! Cees is as great a re- 
commendation:'as' their. durability, while’'to the 
lover of: rura)- scenery, their beauty fully compen- 
sates for the expense!) « ; 
‘| Ctimatology. ‘A somewhat new word, which I sup- 
pose means im an extended sense, ~— much 
what \meteorology in the dictionaries‘is defined, is 
‘the heading: of’a chapter,'containing elaborate and 
scientific’ essays’ on that subject; It is one on 
which ‘but little study or investigation has been 
) spent, and: -henee, it is but slightly understood by 
) few, and unintelligible to the many.’ It is one, 
however, that deserves the highest consideration 
of philosophers, and when reduced’ to a science, 
must:result in incaleulable benefits to the agricul- 


turist.: It. déserves a place: in.e uate from 
this’ bureau of the government, ket 1, I hope, 
soon \beiin the s of Lieutenant Maury, who 
perhaps is:better fitted than any other man in this 
reountry to take — of such a subject. In his 
hands, withproper aid from government, we would 
look: with con e for great results in a few 


ears. 
7 Plates. We find two colored plates of English cat- 
tle; given todelineate the beauties of the Durham 
or short horn breed; [ suppose, but I confess Ido not 
like much their looks on paper. bree me crowded 
with fat, and anything and anybody looks well 
when. fat. The corn-house breed is a pretty breed 
everywhere. -The cow is much higher behind 
than before, and her calf (if it be a calf) is like 
one of our fat old buffalo cows, and fuiiy as big on 
« The bullis:heavy, and a lion in his way, 
co tibeis lion. in make, for he is all in a heap be-} 
fore, with very small hind-parts. Perhaps I might 
have liked them better, had they been portraits of 
American-cattle, as I think they should have been. 
— as fine oto sae eg breed of — 
ia country as can be found in England. e 
executed portraits of cattle from our own herds 
would stimulate American breeders to increased 
exertions in perfecting the different breeds of ‘do- 
ey ma os such a work as ee 
ann ational Reposit cul-| 
learning and literature, arvana toast srw 8 
insects, plants, Brapes; fruits, flowers, an 
new ered vegetables should be 








been improved for easy — _ 
vi @ general summary exports, ad- 
aes separate table of statistics,so that at a’ 


glance, a reader could find the sum ‘total of any 
article: yrted, during the year from: the. whole’ 
Union, | ; I think would be-of great: use, and 


be a completeness. to this branch of the report, 
which at present it-wants. |. 

Index..This: is most*excellent, being full and 
well In this, most books are defective. 
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pressing my sincere ‘admiration ' of the’ industry, 
zeal, varied information, and marked ‘talents @ 
playéd in'the report by that useful and competent 
officer, D. J. Browne, Esq, whom I trust may f 
continue, with suitable remuneration, in the discharge 
of his responsible office. ) 





PLAN. OF .AN AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 


In my first number I endeavored to point out'the 
injurious effects produced on the interesis of agri- 
culture, by the gross and mercenary misrepresen- 
tations of the’ commercial press. The question 
recurs, what means can be adopted to effect 
counteract these évilinfluences? Ihave givena 
deal’of earnest and anxious consideration to the 
subject, and will now Posies to lay before you the 
conclusion to which I have arrived. It must be 
obvious that no salutary results can be attained 
without a conibined effort, co-extensive with the 
evils’ of which we complain. We must strike at 
the root of the abuse. e must’collect informa- 
tion of the most authentic and reliable character 
from ‘all points; and then distribute it broadcast 
throughout the land. We must ascertain the 
breadth of land in cultivation every year in all the 
great’grain producing countries in the world, 
the prospects of the growing crops at least month- 
ly, during the seasons of 
breadstuffs in the principal markets of the world. 
By a judicious division of labor, and a teaso 
oe of money, this apparently hereul 
task may be easily and satisfactorily accompli 
Bat, to render this plan successful, it must be 
— of the Federal Government, voluntarily 
sist 
and by intelligent and public spirited individ 


their time to advance the interests of the ‘‘order’ 
to which they na Idon’t think it unreason- 
able to invoke the fav 
‘government in the matter. It is not only due to. 
the cultivators of the soil, but it will be useful to 
yr and eminently so'to the government itself. 
0 


and to disseminate ‘correct and 
of all nations, so that they may always bear | 


prices—neither too high nor too low, but s 
will be regulated by the relations of dema 


ran nt, beyond having the truth ascertained, 


mercial’ préss of our own coun 
— influence still more 
ure of a harvest, in Great 


> but mst 
owerhal. rhe tail 


revolutions. These governments watch each grow- 





_ A good index to:the books of the present day, is 
as great a help to the reader, who valués time as 
money, as the wheat fan is to the farmer that has 


this humble review, without ¢x- 


but Jittle wheat in a big heap of chaff.’ ’ motive, 
> col cannot close 


the prices of grain and provisions, 
lend, they are impelled not only by a strong selfish 
t'also, as we may in charity suppose, 
by a higher consideration, to relieve the sufferings 


growth, and the prices of | 







State and County agricultural societies, — 


who may be willing to make ‘some sacrifices of 
orable interposition of the. . 


all other classes, (except to speculators in bread- _ 


ass would have a right to object to the adop- . 
tion of the plan, for its sole purpose is to collect, ., 
informa- . 
tion in reférénce to the agricultural productions . 


as... 
and .. 
supply,'when those elements shall have been de- , 
termined’ with tolerable precision. The farmer... 
cial advantage from this -ar- ~ 


and publiely made’ known. But this we know, ; 
from sad éxperience, is to*him of the first im- , 


nee. ; 
We have not only to contend against the com- | 





ritain, Prussia, Aus- jj 
tria or France, threatens disturbances, and even ; 








ing crop With painful solicitude, and when ascer- jsyste: 
tained to be short, make every effort to keep down |, 
To secure this 
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of shen dit iY 
er, such, ¢1 rt, | 
wat forth deceptive statements of the yield of har- 
vests in their dominions, which are immediately 
repeated in this, country with a bare-faced ex- 
aggeration, that a respectable European despot 
would blush to employ: and some of them even 
enter the foreign markets as large purchasers, 
where they possess the advantage of knowing pret- 
ty accurately the general amount of production of 
breadstuffs throughout the world, while the sellers 
in this country are ignorant of those: facts,’ »lt.is 
a very easy matter for a government to obtain all 


ressed subjects, Jt is, well known, that 


CR ete 


on.a subject which to it is.of the greatest conse-~ 
quenee, aod may even involve, its political exis- 
tence. ‘There can! be but little.doubt.that the 
ror. of the French. knew much. more of the 
yield of our harvests last year, than our govern- 
ment, or any of its citizens, . 

My suggestions, in brief, for the protection, of 
our agricultural interests from the imposition to 
which they are at present exposed, are: 

ist. The establishment of an Acricutrurar Da- 
partment of the Federal Government. 

Qd.:The employment of special agents at home 
and abroad, in| connection with that department. 

$d.: Fhe ‘establishment’ of a weekly paper in 
Washington city, for the principal purpose ‘of 
publishing, in a condensed form, the. reports of 
the agents 
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epartment properly ad- 
m red, would ‘be of oe importance to the 
cause Of agriculture, will scarcely be disputed ; 
but many persons entertain doubts of the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to organize an executive 
department for that purpose: I frankly confess 
to having, at one time, been strongly inclined to 


"That an agricultural d 
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reumstances, they don’t, hesitate, to, 


the. information requisite to a correct conclusion, 


or adopt the same opinion; nor is my mind entirely 
on- free, at present, from objections to the measure 
the as an abstract constitutional question ; but I think 
to. | it has been practically settled by the usage of the 
| to government, and especially by the legislative sanc- 
ad- tion of Congress, in which all seem to ‘acquiesce, 
elf. If it be constitutional to appropriate for a sub-by- 
‘Op- . | reau,—a branch of a bureau,—to send agents 
ect, | abroad to purehase seeds, and to investigate (the: 
ma- | habits of insects injurious to vegetation—to print 
‘ons large numbers of agricultural reports—to employ: 
fair 4 meteorologists and geologists, then it cannot be 
h 28] unconstitutional to establish a department, and to 
and ..] employ agents under its direction to. effect the 
de- ,] same objects. It is simply a question of a greater 
mer. | or lesser expenditure of money—of having a thing 
ar- +} well or imperfectly done. It is an old saying; that 
ned, | ifa thing is worth doing it should be well done. 
OW, || There isa proposition .before the present Con-; 
im- | gress to'create an Agricultural Bureau, in connéc:: 
‘| tion with the Department of. the Interior, or with’ 
om- (jthe Patent Office, or with the Smithsonian. [nstiv' 
inst «ftution, ineither case to occupy a subordinate po- 
fail- fsition. While this might be better than nothing, : 
Aus- fit would not fully answer the p for which: 
sven — fit is des: »and would be but a slight improve- 
‘ow- {ment in the present imperfect and unsatisfactory 
cer- 4 jsystem. To connect it with the Smithsonian In-- 
ow .sistitution would be a positive insult. The vast in-: 
this -#terests involved, and the dignity of the cause pe- 
Ifish 4Jquire a voice in the Cabinet. We should be satis» 
jose, «fed with nothing less. Treaties are often nego- 
ings jeiated (the jets of which originated in Wash- 


ifngton) in which our interests are utterly ignored, 
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‘ act i ; reste Catt mutt, have 
minister to .represent us in the ye 

Where dhe’ Anaouten pola’ of the somata te iss 
el 


cussed and determined; for there is. oY 
measure of foreign or domestic policy, whic ‘dc e 
not directly or indirectly touch our interests. With 
such a representation in the Cabinet—whose ex- 
clusive business it would have been to attend to 
matters connected with agriculture, the Reciprogi- 
ty Treaty would never have been made, and the 
restrictions on the sale.of American tobacco, in 


‘many countries of Europe, would Jong since have 
been. removed. . j AT 
I have .said.,that.a department. of . agriculture 
would be highly useful to the pei < e-em 
jof its machinery, , It will, of course beiso,, if it, ac+ 
‘complishes the primary objects of its institation,— 
the guarding of the great interests of the country 
from imposition, But, besides this, the informa- 
ition it 1s designed’ to collect, in regard to the 
amount of land in cultivation and the character 
and yield of the ¢rops at home and abroad, would 
be highly important to the treasury department 
(in many ways) in the regulation and revision of 
its reveriue ersten. No administration shouldbe 
‘ignorant of the resources of the country it is call- 
ed upon, to govern, and it is almost equally nece 

ry that it should be poguainted with foreign ¢o 
tries.. If this view of the subject be conceded, 
ae it is believed to be eotteet) it will not be dif- 
cult to, establish the constitutionality of the, pro- 

posed mieasure ; for it becomes a pea ry mea 
to aceomplish'an important end. It would not be. 
a sufficient objection to assert, that the’ govern’ 
ment has so far managed its financial’ affairs ‘with-| 
out the assistance of such’ a departmient, unless it’ 
be shown ‘at the-same time that the fistal systein 
might not be improved by such assistance, re ‘that? 
it has always’ been conducted’ wisely, impartially,’ 
without encouraging one branch of indus y at the: 
expense of another, and that the reventie has Been” 
uniformly ‘laid on! % ‘just’ and proper basi¢g ! dnd! 
evén then the time may come tari that’ sho ’ 
when pena nate cannot'properly éxéreisé its” 
functions: without the information, Which afi’ he’ 
collected by no other mode as effectutlly, as “by” 
that now: proposed.’ This * might ‘ oedir' when 
pressed by war, and our government’ forced’ to re” 
sort to'direet taxation: However, the questio df. 

constitutional power in this connection; fe trse 
+ borob rmivi192 Tot Homa 


Pine : ‘ones © ; 
t is to emplo ents? in’ ' 
hief of the agri nde the itr nh 
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parts of the ‘world, under ‘the tions 
continuallyon the move,‘eaeh in the'p 
ich he may be ‘asi ed 
formation from personal’ bse 
other reliable sources, in reference! Per 
crops; the yield ‘of the harvests, and ul etter pte a 
having a'bearing on'these! subjects 5’ and to report: 
occasionally on the modes of’ cultivation of par! 
ticular productions, ow the’ mantres’ generally’ 
used, and'the manaer of their plication, aiid on 
new, improved, ‘and’ ‘usefill'i 4 sof Tabor: 
In'this country, |it is ‘conte téd'to'a ain 
it i8’ sup- 
pad k 


alle 
tie 


nt for each ‘of 'the large: States ;' 
“- that oneNni ht suffice for New 


that Delaware and: Maryland might’ 
constitute:one — Besides thee i 
necessary to ts for the fol 

| One for British North ‘Meher 











tries, viz: 








for Great Britain and Ireland, two for Frat 
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for Belgium and !tolland, two for the German 
Zollverein, two for the other portions of Germany, 
one for Hungary and Transylvania, one for the 
Danubian Provinces, one for Poland, one for the 
Russian Black Sea Provinces, one for Feypt and 
Turkey, two for Italy, and one for Spain. It might 
be well also to appoint one for India, and one for 
Algeria, to Jook after the cultivation of cotton and 
tobacco in those regions. In all, about forty-five 
such agents would be necessary, and experience 
may show the propriety of increasing the number. 
It might be expedient to have one in Chili. 

The agricultural department should consist of one 
Secretary, (a Cabinet Minister) one Chief Clerk, 
and five Subordinate Clerks, the annual cost of 
which may be estimated as follows, viz: 


Compensation for personne! of the 


department of agriculture. 16,000 
Incidental! and gone expenses, 
including the purchase of books 
and periodicals relating to agri- 
culture, - . - - - 14,000 
$30,000 
Compensation for, say fifty agents, 
at an annual average salary of 
000, -  -.-.-. -,. 150,000 
Incidental expenses, purchase and 
transmission of seeds, &c , &c., 30,000 
Total annual cost, - - $210,000 


This is a Jess sum than Congress pays annually 
for its printing, and about one-third less than the 
government will expend every year for supplying 
the city of Washington with water. 

It will be found on an examination of official 
documents, that there are in the employ of the 
United States 170 consuls in foreign countries, at 
ap annual cost of $297,750.00, and 65 consuls who 
are compensaied by fees of office. There are 65 

rsons recognized by the Department of State as 
“deputy consuls, vice consuls, consular agents, 
and vice commercial nts ;’’ or in all, some 300 
consular officers of different grades. The consuls 
who are paid salaries, are not permitted to receive 
fees for other service on their own account, but 
are required to remit them to the United States 

asury, with the exception of a few consulates. 
They are, however, all allowed to charge compen- 
sation for services rendered not of a strietly con- 
sular character, which constitutes no unimportant 
part of the emoluments of office. The present 
consular system has not been in operation for a 
sufficient length of time to show to what extent it 
is a charge on the Federal Treasury, but it is so, 
doubtless, to a Jarge amount. 

An essential, part of my plan is, the establish- 
ment of a newspaper of vast circulation, at the 
Federal Capital, whose principal purpose should 
be the: publication of cotidensed statements from 
the pr of the department—such statements as 
may be of current value, leaving the more elabo- 
rate results to be presented annually to Congress 
by the head of the department. This periodical 
must be supported by private subscription. Such 
@ paper at one dollar a year, paid in advance, 

readily command 500,000 subscribers, which 

it to be increased (and probably would be) to 

1,000,000. I shai! not enlarge on importance 

such a publication, as it must. be. obvious to 
be Se gent person. 

the pian which I have taken the liberty of 





suggesting, for the consideration of the cultivators 
of the soil, embraces some novel features, it may 
be desirable that the agricultural press generally, 
should republish it with the view of eliciting pele 
lic opinion on this important subject. 

Anne ArunpbEL. 





FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 


The association formed here, and known as 
The Chapel Farmers’ Association, is doing much 
good e formed this association about fifteen 
months since; although we are yet in our infancy, 
I perceive among the members a very ardent de- 
sire to excel in farming. We formed our s0- 
ciety by electing twelve members, out of which 
we elect annually a President, Vice President, See- 
retary and Treasurer. We meet once a month al- 
ternately at some one of the member’s farms, 
when subjects of importance upon agricultural 
improvement are brought before the Board and dis- 
cussed. Those discussions are very interesting, 
and are participated in by the whole Board; hence 
we are often a upon the different modes 
of applying the different manures, the culture of 
crops, &e. Each member has his preference for 
the different kinds of fertilizers made in your. city 
and elsewhere; and by forming an association 
of farmers, we obtain a great many truths, as we 
not only have our own. but the practice and.ex- 
perience of others, and this is made known in the 
most concise way. A few years ago, thi 


neglected district of Talbot county used fo. ma- @ 


nures, save a litile stable and barn-yard manures, 
made of the voidings of cattle and horses, ande- 
fuse litter; such as straw, corn cobs, &c.; hence 
the lands became very poor, the value of whieh 
did not in many instances exceed five dollars. It 
is true, a few more favored lands brought as much 
as ten or twelve dollars, but this was considereda 
high price, and it was not until the farmers were 
aroused to a’sense of their interest of improre- 
ment, that those lands began to develope their abil- 
ity to bear heavy crops. Thanks be to De 
and few of his kindred, we have a ‘manure whieh, 
by judicious application, our lands are made to 
compare very favorably with the other more fa 
vored Jands of the county. Peruvian guano too, 
has acted a prominent part in the improvement of 
our soils. few years back our worthy President 
let one of his farms out to a then good tenant, and 
by his skinning mode of tarming, was only enabled 
to raise about two or three hundred bushels of 
wheat, so that when he left the farm, he was about 
as well off as when he entered on it. At thevex- 
iration of the lease, our, President took the fanm 
in his own hands, and by his judicious mode 
farming, has been steadily progressing, and raised 
last year about seventeen hundred bushels of 
wheat. Our worthy Vice President purchased.a 
farm in our midst, a few years since, upon which 
there was not over four or five hundred bushels of 
wheat, and about three hundred barrels of cort 
raised. Under his mode of culture, he has been 
steadily advancing the crops and Jand, until he has 
raised about eighteen hundred bushels of wheat, 
and five or six hundred barrels of corn. . Just sv 
it is with many others in our midst And now 
mark the price of lands. The very lands so re 


cently sold for three, five, ten and twelve dollars, 
would command from ten to thirty dollars readily. 
Truly the spirit of improvement is waxing strong 
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amongst us, Iam much pleased with M. T. Golds- 
borough, Fsq’s. mode of making manure. Mr. 
Goldsburough is an earnest farmer amongst the 
agriculturists of Talbot gprreng & and his mode of 
muking manure, is one of the best that can be re- 
alized by the farmers. I have always considered 
the composting in the field as too tedious and too 
tardy for profit, and greatly prefer the mode as 
now adopted by Mr. G., (see American Farmer, 
April No.) of the 15th March, 1856. Wishing 
ou, gentlemen, great success in your laudable un- 
ertaking, Iam truly yours, &c., -P.L. 
Near the Old Chapel, Md. April 4th, 1856. 


For the American Farmer. 
THE SOURCES OF AMMONIA. 

* Messrs. Editors :—The April No. of the Ameri- 
can Farmer contains some strictures by your cor- 
respondent from Louisa pc: Va., upon an ar- 
ticle which appeared in your Jast February num- 
ber. He says that the quotations made by me, are 
at best, but a few paragraphs, such as favor my 
views as much at jeast as any that could be given. 
Iam constrained to say, that your correspondent 
is entirely mistaken in that, as in some of his oth- 
er statements. The truth of the matter is, the ar- 
ticle was written rather hurriedly, it was not of 
my seeking, and with no intention of making out 
acase, but rather to show the inadequacy of science 
toe in the remarkable and apparently discor- 
dant facts connected with vegetable life. Had I 
been desirous of making out a case, I should cer- 
tainlyMave made other very interesting and perti- 
sat quotations. Your correspondent presumes 
thatmy views are similar to those of Liebig, the 
distinguished author of the fifty two propositions, 
which work I think conclusively proves, that he 
neither’ abandoned. his views, nor that they had 
failedin hishands. Your correspondent then quotes 
some of the experiments by Mr. Lawes, and those 
of Mr. Keary. The following quotation from 
the Year Book, is a complete answer to both, and 
is at the same time pretty strong evidence of my. 

not having desired to make out a case: 
“In the middie of Russia, corn is grown year 
ser, ron the same land, with no other ferti- 
tf than the burnt straw ; and in parts of Spain, 
wheat and barley succeed each other without any 
manure at all. And without going so far for facts, 
we have them close at hand in one of our midland 
counties A few years ago the Rev. S. Smith, in 
the neighborhood of Banbury, England, instituted 
a course of experiments on this very point, and 
with results which are singularly interesting. He 
took a field of four acres, having a gravel; soil, 
‘with clay, marl, and gravel as the subsoil. It had 
been hard worked for a hundred years ; but except 





' «& thorough ploughing, no other means were taken 


to improve it; not a particle of manure was ap- 
ee Wheat was then sown in single grains three 
nches apart, and in rows a foot apart, a space of 
three feet being left quite bare between each three 
rows, and this was continued in alternate stripes 
all across the field. The sowing took place at the 
beginning of autumn ; and in November, when the 
planted rows began to show, all the intervenin 
three feet spaces were trenched by the spade, ap 
six inches of the subsoil made to change places 
with the surface. ‘In the spring,’’says the Rever- 
end agriculturist, *‘I well hoed and hand-weeded 
the rows of wheat, and stirred the intervals with 
a one horse scarifier three or four times up to the 
very period of flowering in June.’’ The crops 





looked thin and miserable until after April, when 
it began‘‘ to mat and tiller ;”’ it did not turn yel- 
low in May, and the stalks grew so stout and 
strong, as to bear up well against the storms when 
harvested ; the result was highly gratifying, for the 
yield amounted to from thirty-six to forty bushels 
per acre, or rather per half acre, seeing that. as 


the alternate stripes were left bare, only one-half’ 


of the field was really planted. The quantity of 
seed ses per half acre was a little more t 
a peck. 
WAdjoinin the field in which these experiments 
were carried on, was another which had four 
ploughings, ten tons of manure, six or seven times 
as much seed, and yet it gave quarter less to the 
acre. This might be looked on as accident, were 
it not that Mr. Smith has repeated his experiments 
ear after year, and always with greater success. 
He believes that if all the conditions be literall 
fulfilled, thé same favorable results may inyariab 
be obtained. No manure whatever is-to be used; 
and in the second year the stripe is to sown 
which was left bare in the first ; and so on, chang- 
ing from one year to the other, year after year.’ 
If nitrogen is directly assimilated from the at- 
mosphere, from nitric acid and ammonia ; and the 
last named compound is found in the atmosphere, 
in rain, in dew, snow, spring and running water, 
it is unnecessary for man to apply it to the soil. 
It is also well known to chemists, that the oxides 
of iron and alumina form solid compounds with 
ammonia, and that minerals containing these two 
substances, possess a powerful attraction for it, and 
when earth or subsoil is brought up to the surface, 
it is absorbed from the atmosphere, and vegetable 
organisms use it. When you breathe upon alu- 
minous oompounns they exhale an odour which 
is known to be partially owing to ammonia. _Lie- 
big says that gypsum, and some varieties of pipe- 
clay when moistened with an alkali, emit so 
much ammonia, that even after they have been 
exp to the atmosphere for two days, they turn 
pom litinus paper to blue. That author says 
again, that the ammonia absorbed by the clay and 
ferruginous oxides, is repeated by every shower of 
rain, and conveyed in solution to the soil. Hu- 
mus, decayed wood and charcoal all possess re- 
markable properties of absorbing ammonia. The 
last named substance absorbs ninety times. its 
volume of ammonia, and decayed oak between 70 
and 80, and the combination is so feeble, that it 
may be seperated by simply moistening with wa- 
ter. Now, your correspondent gravely asks if 
any practical farmer will believe there is in a gen- 
rality of soils available ammonia, at available 
depths, to the amount of one ton per acre, He 
quotes Dr. Hayes as saying, that it isin a form una- 
vailable for fertilizing purposes. The day was,and 
not very long since, when the presence of ammo- 
nia was not thought of as existing either in the soil 
or atmosphere, and if I do not err, Vauquelin was 
the first to turn the attention of scientific men to 
the investigation; for he stated in a criminal trial, 
that all rust of iron contained ammonia. 
are among the reasons which induce me to believe 
that ammonia ‘“‘bathes the leaves and penetrates 
the soil,’’ and that it is more than useless to go to 
the remote regions of the world, to seek for that 
which is at hand and every where. present; and 
because the farmer has been toiling for 6000 years 
without the knowledge of the word ammon 
shall not science vindicate her supremacy, an 
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‘teach him that! bounteous Heaven has vouchsafed 


to ‘him’ all the 'réqui ments of '¥ tation, if he , 
AL Bit bop da Mr ry ! 





th af tes one clout br # wi re "is indeed 
nipresent? | Yet'T’ din ‘ati 4 wth ‘so, notwith- 


ate fig that ‘it has = been detected, ors 


ar as I know, eye jiends have u 
& ‘the; abode bud i atl for ate ble life). Béer- 
bi them, acco ne ‘to my views, is rather the 

Piao tha n the rule, ‘and [do not feel so°much 
ost n discrep: where they ate, as where 
‘not.’ But are’ they in sufficient pentitits 
Fy Toealiy Can’ the be ‘supplied in a sim- 
¥ cheap Way, and in Stich a conditiqn or 
at ‘the | plant can’ feed on' them? These 


ra “ain | not repared to answer now. I 
ally’ avoided Pheretofore eaRne’ bee my 
ais and experiments before the lic} because 


Bey aré in embryo; I wished them haetea before 
brat te forth. At'some'future time, perhaps, 
tm Ye into ‘the matter, and give developments 
‘wh iney startle your correspondent more than 
the “novelties” I have stated. 
et an adéordifig ‘to’ the views T ‘entertain, I fail to 
itp ‘al the, wonderful phenomena of vitality, 
fertility does consist, I may fetare 
able to chow bt least, in part, in what it does not 
beter which is certainly a step forward. But 
rope I'shalf ‘be able'to shiow your skeptical cor- 
oe an hen le Chapter that has not been 
“oT whe dite ze. No ni is more ‘sensi- 
difficulties attending all ‘agricultural 
ei than elf.’ ‘The ‘subject is sur- 
ded with difficulties. “The seasons, labor, the 
constitation mim ar s0il, &c., tay prevent the ex- 
p arriving at just conclusions. He 


Baie ted to judge pr Sol when grat 
a 
‘of of soil 


sincere. Rest assured that 
evi a attehoe, it is through sei 
ERE 
x ti on 
rata throug 





nt only. ‘Processes will be shorteied, and 

ptations may perhaps be made to’ ach 

nd‘it may be to every particular 

the only y sorch that can light the 
rh the dark labyrinths of practice. 

Mesirs. Editors,’ beliind all this, there is’ a 

undersion Sale operations are unseen, 

Ne yet necessary to the exis- 

Se east and all animals and vegetables, 

possible, of more importance ‘than the visi- 

tle words | because that is'composed of, and made 

‘Of them. Tmean the infusoria and animalcula 

ich’ exist ‘where. These organisms are at 
work ‘ancéasingly—their labor is never ending, 

and: Cran ible; and their separate action ri 
abléthe consequences of it are infinite. 

exist, and ate at’work in air, earth and wa- 

‘and inal! kinds of inate, and they assimilate 
‘one and the pants ‘and prepare food for high- 

nd’ more ° tfect organisms. “They exist’ in 

number" ind’ varieties, ‘that the’ power’ of 

‘fails ‘to fi an ain adequate conception of 

sates preciate the ex- 

type mengit 


tality by ts and mesures, 
egiois bliinder. 


ea wth eomveant decomposition of or- 
aabsiance 8, their ‘te tion ‘into elements, 
tonti ; atid in’ the ‘omni- 






oa "hat a abore'that it was biit y that 
¥# z: se Wh $08 rey nba ier 
rain 





ganic ‘food, and ‘that humidity end “heat ema are’ the 
great nerators of organisms, ‘both vegetable and 


ari 

Messrs: F Editors, ‘you have asked for light: Tews 
not Wisetiss' 86 ‘great'a subject in this short’ pa 
“nor ain l prepared, but [ have intimated the dé 
rection of my inquiries and experimenits-satisfied 
if 'ean pick up oneigrain of sand from the shore of 
the great'ocean of truth. T. G. Cy 

Prince Grokce’s Co., Md, April 12, 1856: 

‘N. B+ In 18541 planted my crop with Peruviah 
guano; I failed’signally. ‘ Since then I -have used 
none of it, . T''send youa couple of certificates, 
which explain and speak for themselves. 

' Te» G..C. 


The Home, eon Bladensburgh, 
Prince George’s Co., -» April, 3, 756. t 

We the undersigned, ea to. be present 
this day at,the digging of, roots from the gardep 
of Thomas..G..Clemson,.near Bladensburgh. . We 
measured numbers of the parsnips, the largest was 
19.,inches..in circumference... Four mee 
then, each determined to select an sverage sine 
paranip from about half a cart load as they Jaid 
upon the ground. Upon comparing and measur. 
ing, we found that naa had. selected a. parsnip 
about 13 inches.in circumference, as the average 
size of the half cart load. They were long jin pro- 
pornpn: wee measured J pati a seven eng Son 

carrots an sily were 

and. in,due proportion to the parsnips. "hie Deel 
beet, which we saw.in the root cellar, 
culled, all winter, averaged about. the. size of 
parsnips. We have eaten of all these, vege 
and found them sweet throughout, destitute of 
or stringiness. Wu. F. Cuzmson, 

ac tar: do? Geo. L. heapaperet syne ; 

isms ‘L. Rigs, 

S. C. Crawrorp. 

I, the undersigned, am.a,resident of P. George’ 
County, Md., and. live on, the, farm, adjoining. to 
that of Thomas G. Clenison. .J,am, and have 
for three. years parieny acquainted with all the 

ricultural operations of Mr. Clemson ; and 

served the result of his experiments ine 
yating land without manure, and by means of seed 
repared in, a peculiar way., In the fall of 1854, 

r. Clemson took three aeres of land—all df the 
same quality, ee sowed ie with rye. There was 
no manure used of any Reed whatever. The land 
of medium quality, Part of the field was sowed 
with prepared seed—part with seed in a natural 
state, and all the land Dated alike.. That part of 
the field which was sowed with unprepared seed, 
yielded an exceedingly poor cro in on. the 
Rareacemall heads, and small shrivelled grain. 

at part with the prepared seed, yielded as fine.e 
crop ofryeasleversaw, I thinkthe grain was lary 
er than any ts ever saw. It was thick on the gro 
and the heads long, full, and beariag down from 
the weight of the grain. 

In the spring of 1855, Mr. Clemson. took nine 
aeres for oats, the land of same quality through 
its entire extent, and sowed it part with prepared 
—part with unprepared seed. The crop of. oats 
was exceedingly heavy, and the difference between 
eh from, the prepared seed and that from the un- 

proper. was very great, There was no. manure 

of any kind, and the entire nine acres treated 
i the same way, 





Jace of an abundant supply of evanescent or- 





Prince, George’s Co., Md., nee 4,,1856. 
8. C. Crawrorp. 
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: THE GRAPE CULTURE. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer, 


|, grape ripensearly. in September, with: proper cul- 
| ture in. uly. It is increased by cultivation to m 
| than’ double its native ‘size. This grap oArduld 


Deak Sir :—Your article in the April No. of | doubtless: grow well;’ aod sedeuetaden hee! 


the Farmer, in ‘relation to the cultivation of the 
vine in our country, is in my opinion most judi- 
cious, and has suggested the idea that a brief com- 
munication having in its object a few facts in rela- 


tion tosome of our native vines, may not prove. 


unacceptable'to the public—or at least that portion 
of it interested in the matter of grape-growing. 
‘Without wasting my own, yours, or the reader’s 
time in prefacing the matter, I shall begin upon 
a grape-vine at once, and tell what Ihave to say in 
just as few words as I can make serve the purpose. 
With some knowledge, and considerable observa- 
tion respecting the grape-growing. regions, soil, 
climate, manner of culture &c. in 
the opinion that taking our own country generally, 
south ofthe parallel of 40°, the grape may be 
ite as successfully and profitably cu tivated in 
the United States as in any othér portion of the 
world. ‘Ido not think however, that any of the 
foreign varieties would succeed with us, except on 
a small scale, and even then under a course of nur- 
sing’and ‘care too expensive for general culture. 
r reliance must be upon the natives ; and of 
these we have a far greater variety than persons 
who have never bestowed their attention in that 
direction are aware of ; indeed we have hardy vines 
of nature’s own planting and culture, scattered 
broad-cast all over the United States ; vines well 
adapted to the various soils and climates, and 
which, with proper management, may be made to 
i meine, as those of Italy, France, or 


bee tte and sneer of the oo of be is 
imgetteralas well, perhaps better adapted to grape- 
growing than Switceriand or Germany } nor would 
a vineyard once established properly in Maryland, 
require one half the outlay to keep it in condition, 
that it does in those countries. 

In the town of Avon, Loraine county, Ohio, and 
about two miles from the shore of Lake Erie, 
is‘a tract’ of swampy land, several miles in extent, 
which is ‘a natural vineyard. ‘Ihe vine is rapid in 
growth, hardy, vigorous, and a most prolific bearer, 
producing a beautiful, light colored grape, very 
sweet, clusters’ well filled out, ‘and one sim- 
ultaneously. The fruit is larger than the Catawba 
inits native state, and like it, is susceptible of very 
great improvement by cultivation. 

‘Not many years since, about fifty cuttings from 
this Swamp, were planted in’a soi! of light sandy 
loam, in Mendoza, one of the most westerly of the 
provinces of the hio de Ja Plata, in the latitude of 
about 389-South ; and at the present time this grape 
is found ‘in t abundance throughout not only 


Mendoza; but some of the adjacent provitices, sup-' 


prying an excellent’wine and fine raisins. Perhaps’ 


vine is better than any other suited to the low,’ 


moist Jands‘along either shore of the Chesapeake 


Bay. For aught | know to the contrary, the same’ 


grape nay be found in other sections of the coun- 
try, but I have never heard of it elsewhere. 

There ‘is another ‘fine specimen’ of native grape 
found in Ohio also’; along eitherside of the Huron 
River; beginning some nine miles from its mouth, 
and appearing at intervals for nearly its entire 
length. ‘This is'a smaller grape than the other, 
but equally as prolific under cultivation ; the fruit 
being a very dark lustrous blue’; firmer, and more 
juicy than that. of Loraine.’ [na wild state, this 


urope, 1 am of 


| throughout Maryland and Virginia. (()))09 fo% 
The next yaluable grape among the Northere 
natives, is a variety of the Fox grape, found indis- 
criminately throughout the peninsula of Michigan, 
and extending into Wisconsin and Iowa. The fruit 
of this. vine is smaller and later in. ripening than» 
that found in Ohio, but like that it may be brought 
forward in season, and greatly increased in size, . 
as well as improved in flavor by proper cultivation." 
The grape is a bright claret when fully ripe; slight- 
Jy acidyand will furnish a wine possessing as much. 
‘*body’’ as any grape grown anywhere in Europe. 
The vine is perfectly proof against all vicissitudes 
of climate, is not atall. delicate,in:choice of soil, 
and will do well, perhaps, anywhere between,43° 
oa North. taituad 
ere is a genuine cousin german: to this-grape 
found about Ravenswood, on the. Virginia side of, 
the Ohio river, at several. points ,on each .of the; 
Kanawhas, on the Licking, on the Wabash, Cum- 
berland, and Tennessee rivers. + ad 
Another native grape that may be rendered.valua-' 
ble by culture, is. the. variety of frost grape found; 
at several points along the southern shore. of Lake 
Ontario. It is quite as hardy.asthe last mentioned., 
rape, but probably not quite so good,a;bearee,: | 
he fruit in its native state is Mees nearly black, 
when quite ripe, growing lighter colored however, . 
and much larger under proper tillage. There: 
would be an advantage in giving this a.place inithe 
vineyard, inasmuch as its. being a very late fruit, 
would afford a Supply long wal gh aed Bp ft 
were gone. e pure expressed. juice of t! 7 
mpeerer by cultivation affords a :pure, saat. 
wine, similar to those of Gascony,, |... beret 
Aside from the Catawba, which,is now 80 genz;; 
erally known as to preclude the; necessity. of a;; 
description, there are several, other native grapes, 
which cg doubtless be profitably cultivated. s but; 
of them I know comparatively, little... .mention; 
only such as I have: experimented; upon, and.am; 
thoroughly acquainted with. , 5 eucinyal 
I would say in conclusion that 1 shall be happy, ,, 
at all times to afford to any. of your readers any, 
such information as I may possess upon the,subjeet, ; 
of vine-growing. i rat | 
Yours yery truly, f 


R,'C. Kewpanhy 0) 


|. SUPER-PHOSPHATE! OF LIME «| 9:1} 919 
Is a chemical manure, made: of bones and ‘sul 
huric acid, (oil of vitriol.)) We annex Professor “ 
Dana’s receipt for its manufacture:—'*100 poutids 
‘bone'dust,:(bones: burned ‘and ndj)'76 Ibs) ‘oik!> 
of vitriolg mix withits bulk-of «water! ' Put’ the / 
bones into al tub, and gradually add the oif'of © 
vitrio}, ‘stirring well.’ tocadd the'water ‘to’! 
the bones and then gradually add the vitriol: ‘The! 
mass will become dry in'a few days: Powder arid‘ 
}use by mixing with manure. A‘200 gallon tub’‘is™ 
big enough ‘for 300 lbs. bone-dusti | Hf the bones” 
are weighed ‘before they are burned,’ one-half ’the®| 
acid is sufficient.” If bones are to be dissolved’ 
by sulphuric acid, it will require 100 ‘ibs? ‘of! sulk 
phurie acid to 300 Ibs. of bones, to be| mixed tox’ 
ther and stand until dissolved. Peravian guano,” 
Ibs. to 300:Ibs:: bones will very materially ad@: 
to its value, giving the ammonia. A MH 
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BREEDS RSES. Kourdy; yet the former are said to have descended 
bs ssaste » eng fiom ‘Daites sires, and the latter are an established 


The following description of the various known 
breeds of Horses, we copy from a very elaborate 
work, entitled ‘‘ he Rural Cyclopedia, or a general 
Dictionary of Agriculture’’, &c., published in Edin- 
burg, Scotland, 1854. We doso to afford our read- 
ers an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
characteristic traits and uses of the several breeds; 
and we deem the time opportune, as from the present 
high prices of horses, the present and increasing de- 
mand for them, the more extensive breeding of them, 
as an item of agricultural profit, may become an ob- 
ject worthy of consideration. 


FOREIGN BREEDS OF HORSES. 

The Araptan Horse is considerably smaller than 
the English race-horse; but combin::s the utmost 
fieriness and spirit with tractableness and good tem- 
Ee, Its head has an admirable shape and contour; 
its limbs are perfectly symmetrical; and its charac- 
teristic properties are so distinct and persistent as to 
be readily discernible in every one of almost num- 
berless sub-breeds. ‘‘The Bedouins’’, says Burck- 

“count five noble breeds of horses, descended, 
as they say, from the five favorite mares of their 
het, —Taneyse, Maneyke, Koheyl, Laklawye and 
. These five principal races diverge into infi- 
nite ramifications. Every mare particularly swift 
and handsome, belo to any one of these five 
chief mares pe ay bg ta to a new breed, the de- 
scendants of which are called after her; so that the 
names of different Arab breeds of the Desert are in- 
numerable.”” Yet through all the varieties, the neck 
of every individual is long, arched, and beautifully 
—_ t from the pre the course of the bm ong 
gantly apparent, lower jaw is comparatively thin, 
the metho. are wide, the muzzle is short and fine, 
the eye is prominent and sparkling, the ears are 
small, and the forehead is broad and square. Two 
chief defects are the narrowness of the chest, and 
the lightness of the whole form. The southern parts 
of Arabia contain no good varieties of the Arabian 
horse, a such as have been ovat fi the 
; and the deserts of Syria, from the conffnes of 
Arabia as far northward as the Euphrates, contain 
better breeds than any which exist in Arabia itself. 
“*T have no hesitation in saying’’, says Burckhart, 
‘* that the finest race of Arabian blood horses may be 
found in Syria, and that of all the Syrian districts 
the most excellent in this respect is the Hauran 
where the horses may be purchased at first cost, and 


: 


chosen the 9 of the Arabs themselves, 
who occupy plains ing time. The horses 
the Indian market are pur- 


at second hand from Bedouin dealers ; and an 

Arab will rarely condescend to offer a good horse at 

thout a certainty of his selling it. 

io advisable for the sation 
a ve properly q » employ 

ng een nee in Syria, as the best 

ennobling their own styds.— 

Damascus would be the best position for the estab- 


i 


| 


less any of the first rate among them, 
Barbary, and Egypt, have 


cross between the Tourkoman and the Arabian, 
The Bars. A noble breed of horses, taking its 
name from Barbary, and reared by the Moors of that 
country and Morocco. The common horse of Bar- 
bary is a very inferior animal, either of different ori- 
in from the true barb or exceedingly deteriorated, 
he barb was introduced by the Moors into Spain, but 
there also it has greatly degenerated. The true barb 
of the present day is to be found chiefly among the 
wild nomadic tribes of the Bartary and Morocco 
deserts. His chest is long and slender, and rises 
beautifully from the withers; his mane is small; his 
head is well shaped, smali and lean; his stioulders 
are flat and slender; his withers are narrow and 
plump; his back is straight and short; his flanks 
and sides are round and do not belly out; his 
haunches are well sh«ped and firm; his croup is ge- 
nerally somewhat long; his tail is placed pretty 
high; his thigh is well shaped and seldom flat; his 
legs are well shaped, handsome, and without long 
hair at the pastern joint; and his feet are well made, 
but bis tern is often long. Yet a member of the 
Jockey Club would pronounce his head large and 
clumsy, his neck short and thick, and his body and 
legs so long and slender as to resemble those of the 
greyhound, and he quite out of symmetry with the 
normal proportions of the horse. The barb, in fact, 
is not eminent for either beauty or symmetry; butis 
altogether unrivalled for speed, lightness, abstinenve, 
endurance, temper, and the impartation of good: 
perties in the improving of a breed. A harbh, in its 
native country, is saddled and mounted at two years 
of age, and cropped in tail and mane till six yearsof 
age; it is never either combed or castrated ; and af- 
ter its sixth year, it is never cropped. The male 
alone is used for the saddle; and the female is kept 
merely for the purpose of breeding. The barb has 
afforded the chief contribution to the excellence of 
the Spanish horse; and he was early introduced for 
the improvement of our English breeds. The Go- 
dolphin Arabian, from whom some of the best Eng- 
lish racing horses have descended, was a barb, and 
eight or nine of the most celebrated turf brood-mares 
of the last century in England were barbs. . 
The Persian horse ranks next to the Arabian for 
combined beauty and spirit. It is larger than the 
Arabian, has a fine forehead, is symmetrical, light, 
and sprightly, and presents to cursory observation 
a nobler a rance than the Arabian, but is far 
inferior in disclosing minute beauties to close ex- 
amination. Berenger who saw the Persian horses in 
a state of beauty, docility, speed, and wonderful en- 
durance, somewhat greater than they now possess, 
says,—‘‘They are in general small-headed; they 
have long and somewhat too fine foreheads, and they 
are rather too narrow chested : their legs are a little 
small, but their croups are well fashioned, and their 
hoofs are good and firm; they are docile, quick, 
light, bold, full of spirit, capable of enduring much 
fatigue, swift, sure-footed, hardy in constitution, 
and contented with almost any provender."’ These 
animals are remarkably pugnacious ; and possess a 
constant and indomitable love of fight, both in the 





of such persons. I am induced to suspect . 
few true Arabian horses, of the best breeds, , 
have | them to prevent accident; and sometimes, notwith- 
been imported into England, although horses of , standing all this care,’’ and that of tieing up their 
under the heads with double ropes and fettering their heels 
of Arabs. Two quite distinct races besides | to fastenings in the ground, ‘‘they manage to break 


stable and in the field. ‘‘Their keepers,”’ says Sir 
K. Kerr Porter, ‘‘alwayssleep on their rugs amongst 


the Arab occur in Syria,—the Tourkoman and the | loose, and then the combat ensues. A general 
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neighing, screaming, kicking and snorting soon 
rouses tle groom, and the scene for a while is terri- 
ble. Indeed noone can conceive the sudden uproar 
of such a moment who has not been in the eastern 
countries, to hear it: and then all who have must 
bear me witness that the noise is tremendous. They 
seize, bite, and kick each other with the most deter- 
mined fury, and frequently cannot be separated be- 
fore their heads and haunches stream with blood. 
Even with skirmishes with the natives, the horses 
take part in the fray, tearing each other with their 
teeth, while their masters are in similar close quar- 
ters on their backs.’’ The best varieties the 
Persian horse, for both strength and elegance, occur 
in Kurdistan. 
The Toorkoman or Toorxmun horse belongs to the 
n of South Tartary north-east of the Caspian 


; and is said to have descended from Arabian. 


sires; and has been pronounced by good judges a 
better war horse than even the pure Persian. Sir 
S. Kerr Porter describes it as too small in the barrel, 
too long in the legs, comparatively large in the head, 
and often ewed and too long in the neck; and Sir 
Alexander Burns says,—‘‘The Toorkmun horse is a 
_ and bony animal, more remarkable for strength 
bottom than symmetry and beauty. Its crest 
is nobly ereet ; but the length of body detracts from 
its appearance in the eye of a European; nor is its 
head so small nor its coat so sleek as the brood of 
Arabia. This wantof ornament is amply compen- 
sated by its more substantial virtues, and its utility 
isits beauty. The brecd of Toorkmun horse is of the 
t kind. When the animal is over-heated, or 
performed any great work, nature bursts a vein 
for it in the neck; which I did not at first credit, 
till Ihad become an eye-witness of the fact. The 
Toorkmuns cut their horses; and it is a popular 
belief among them, that they are then more alert and 
coonepe greater fatigue than stallions.’’ A Toork- 
mun horse has been known to carry a rider 500 
miles.in six days; and many an individual’of the 
brood is supposed to be capable of carrying a rider 
an hundred miles a day, or two or even three suc- 
cessive days. A cross between the Toorkmun horse 
and the pure Persian, produces a most magnificent 
looking animal. 

The Turxisn horse is a mixed offsping from the 
Arabian and the Persian breeds, and from some 
kindred varieties. It is as gentle and tractable as 
the Arabian, but neither so fleet nor so vigorous. 
Busbeguins, who went as ambassador to Constan- 
tinople in the 17th century, says,—‘There is no 
creature so gentle asa Turkish horse, nor more re- 

1 to his master, or the groom that dresses 
» The reason is, because they treat their horses 
with great lenity. The countrymen in Pontus 
stroke them, bring them into their houses, and al- 
most to their tables, and use them even like children; 
and the grooms frequently sleek them down with 
hands, and never use a cote fe bang their 
but in cases of necessity. is makes their 
great lovers of mankind; and they are so 
kicking, wincing, or growing untractable 
is gentle usage, that you will hardly find an 
horse amongst them.” The Turkish 
horse takes rank with the Arabian and the Barb as 
a contributer to the improvement of the English 
horse ’ 


th 
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{TO BE CONTINUED.] 





Correspondents ‘‘Eclectic’’ and ‘“‘Delaware Far- 
mer,”’ will receive attention in our next. 








THE HORSE. 

Awriter in the Pennsylvania Farmer presents 
some startling facts upon the subject of the Horsey. 
in that State. Let the calculation be made for 
other States, in the same ratio, and the immense 
cost of horse flesh to the people of this country will 
be found almost to surpass belief. What a field 
is opened for the employment of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, the steam engine, &c. !— 

‘*From some recently published statistics, I learn 
that there are in Pennsylvania 352,657 horses and 
mules. Of this number, perhaps 52,658 are em- 
ployed in cities and towns for other than agricul- 
tural. purposes, leaving 300,000 for the use of the 
farmer. At the present price of horse provender, 
the average daily cost of feeding a vonis horse 
would be fully 333 cts. Assuming this to be cor- 
rect, the daily expenditure for horse feed in Penn- 
sylvania is $100,000, or $36,500,000 per annum. 

The average lifetime of the horse is about nine 
years, and the average cost of his keeping for that 
time $1094.94. Shoeing, medical attendance, 
grooming, &c., not included. 

The average first cost of the 300,000 hurses used 
in Pennsylvania for agricultural purposes is not 
less than each, making an aggregate of $15,- 
000,000, dividing which by nine, (the average term 
of horse life,) and we have $1,666,6663, principal 
and interest, as the annual outlay for horse flesh 
in our State, the whole of which is to be charged 
to the expense account of our agricultural opera- 
tions. Let us now recapitulate : 


Cost of feeding 300,000 horses one year, $35,500.000 


Average annual purchases 1,666,666. 

Average counel east of shoeing, grooming, . 
medicine, &c., $20 each, 6,000,000 

Making an aggregate of $44,166,666 


as the sum total of the amount which the people 
of this Commonwealth pay annually for horse flesh 
alone. At even the present high rates of produce, 
it is equal to more than the entire value of the 
wheat and oats of the State. 

From the above statements, we find that more 
than 33,000 horses die annually, the average weight 
of which may be set down at 800 Ibs. each, or 26,- 
400,000 Ibs. of flesh, bones, &c., abounding in ni- 
trogen, the phosphates, &c. It is asserted upon 
good authority, that the body of a dead horse, cut 
to pieces, and mixed with ten loads of muck, 
becomes, in a single season, compost of the most 
valuable character. If this be correct, and I be- 
lieve it is, we ought to have from the carcases of 
the 33,000 horses, 330,000 loads of compost, or suf- 
ficient to manure 30,000 acres annually. 

Now, if the carcases of all the horses that die 
were taken care of as above suggested, what a vast 
addition to the fertilizing material of the State 
would they afford. Enough manure would be pro- 
duced by them to add 600,000 bushels to the wheat 

ield of the State—an item certainly worth look- 
ing after. But it is more than probable, that not 
one carcase out of a hundred is ever cut up and 
mixed with muck, or even buried. Generally, 
they are dragged to some out of the way place to 
furnish a banquet for the corn-thieving crows, or 
more than worthless dogs.’’ 


Je The Exhibition of Paintings of the Historical 
‘Society, and the Artists’ Association of Md. will re- 
main open during the month of April, at the Gal- 
lery of the Atheneum, and should be visited by all. 
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SUGAR } T. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer : Aa 
‘Gentiemen,—I received fromthe Patent Office 
a-small package of seed last spring, labelled Sugar 
Millet, cultivated.as broom corn. drilled it about 
the 12th, of .May, very thick,,in. two; short; rows, 
about 2 feet apart, in rich sandy soil. , It germi- 
nated very quickly, and grew rapidly, resemblin 
the common broom corn ‘in its appearance. It 
was hoed twice ‘or thrice, and’ received’ ‘no’ other 
attention. It is a very beautiful plant, and promi- 
ses. to be of great. value 'as.a provender,. It matur- 
ed before the corn planted on the same day,.in the 
same field. The. general. height of the stalks, 
12 to:17 feet.. The seed is a very.glossy black. I 
saved) from it about. three gallons of seed. I fed 
some of the stalks) to my, hogs in its green state, 
which they consumed rapidly, sometimes: prefer- 
ring. itto corn, .The cattle eat it inthe green or 
dried state, in preference to clover or timothy hay. 
It is evidently the Sorgho Sucre described. in. the 
Patent Office Report.of 1854, folio 219... I think 
it well adapted even to our mountainous country, 
mises to be more.valuable than any other 
article we can grow for provender. It is very rich 
m saccharine matter, and of course highly nutri- 
tious... I believe it will produce’six or eight tons 
of dried provender.to the acre. I have freely dis- 
tributed the seeds among my friends, and will cul- 
tiyate the balance with great care, by drilling and 
sowing some broadcast. It is said to be very valu- 
able. for making sugar.or syrup, and also for dis- 
tillation, producing a large quantity of spirits; 
when deprived of its juices.and dried, it is repre- 
sented as being the best substitute for cotton rags 
for r. S. P.8. 
oopLanp, Alleghany County, Md. ' 





Topacco.—The following tables are compiled 
from Mr. Flage’s forthcoming Commercial Report, 
at the, statistical office of the State De- 


— at be Eos : a8 ; 
‘obacco expo to land from the 
United States in 1855, Ibs. 24,203,000 
‘Pobacco exported:to France from the 
United States in 1855, ibs. 40,866,000 
—_ of England, Scotland and } 


’ ae ? 27,810,630 
Population of France,..~ © -»  ~ 
Quantity of United States tobacco consumed in 


England less than 1 lb. per capita. 
Quantity of United States tobacco in France 14 


ibs, per —— : R24 stele 
) The New York or sae in publishing this 
statement, appends the following remarks thereon: 


The war ,with Russia. has largely augmented 
the.exports of tobacco to France; as it'is indispén- 
sable in the French:armies. The average’ annual 
exportation | to France: from: the United States is 
about 12,000,000 rey map eg lbs: being the 

in y 

Abo. e regie (or government monopoly) in 
France, and lower the duties in England. on 
reasonable standard, and these two countries: would 
open a market for every pound that could be ex- 
ported,from: the United States: ©: oxy «+h ; 

.dt should also be considered that, in nearly every 
State of the Union, tobacco can) be :succcessfully 
and estensively cultivated as well in the North as at 
the South ; for the best tobacco raised inthe Uni- 
ted States comes from the valley of Connecticut. 
The production of this staple would be largely in- 


30,000,000: 


creased, .if, so, many leading markets .in Earns, 
were, not virtually closed against its admission, by. 
OPprasnine cominercial legislation, baabad :=:abd 

o indicate, the revenue derived by Great Britain, 
from, this, single article, we. may remark that, the 
duties from the total export of raw and manufac, 
tured tobacco from the United States yielded that. 
government. lust year the enormous sum.of $22, 
438,924. One. would think that, with this com-. 
fortable item_of, Yankee: aid and comfort to re-) 
lieve. her embarrassments arising from, the. war, 
she might have excused us from. the office: of fur-, 
nishing reeruits, for her,armies in the Crimea,, ..,., 


THE STEAM PLOW: 

Since the exhibition of Mr. Hussey’s steam plow 
at our last State Exhibition, there has been a con- 
tinued anxiety forfurther particulars in regard to 
it, and earhest appeals are being made to the in+ 
ventor to introduce it in the Prairies of the West: 
The following is copied from an English Agricul- 
tural periodical, the writer, of which had not yet 
become acquainted with the fact, that the ‘‘genius 
and his invention” has already appeared :— 

**Steam has muscle enough to grapple with’ the 
clods of the field; only, as with Hercules at the 
spinning-wheel and Samson in the corn-mill, we 
must first beguile him into submission to the yoke. 
As for spinning and grinding, to be sure, our mod- 
ern Krk all the strong-limbed demi-gods of 
yore has ‘long been broken to the work; but thé 
most honorable of all labor—that of delving and 
tilling—has still to upbraid him for his stubborn- 
ness. He is very ready at all such mill-work as 
threshing, winnowing, or crushing corn, cutting 
and cooking cattle food, sawing timber, lifting 
drain water off low lands, or throwing irrigation- 
| foods over thirsty meadows. - Some enterprising 
agriculturists have reduced him to the drudgery of 
conveying manure to their prolific acres, by the 
apparatus of pumps, hose pipes, and hydrants so 
much talked of; and latterly one ingenious ma- 
chanist has conducted him into the field, and there 
made him excavate and burrow undergroutid drains 
and lay in drain-tiles in the most perfeet' mafiner. 
Why, then, stop short of tillage, the fundamental 
and principal operation of husbandry ;‘why is not 
steam to break up the hardened surface of ‘our 
farms, expose an ‘upturned ‘subsoil to the fertiliz- 
ing atmospheric influences, cleanse it from parasi- 
tic'and encumbering weeds, and prepare it to're+ 
ceive and wourish the tender roots. of crops? 
) Twenty acrés are to be prepared’as a seed bed’6 
inches deep ;'that is, 12,000 tons of hard ground 
have to be sliced, inverted, and crumbled into fine’ 
mould, but **the panting giant’? can do it—do it 
conveniently in ‘two days if you’ only show’ him 
how. 
accomplish the feat, must be, that nobody has yet 
watched the turning of a furrow as Newcomer 
gazed at'his palpitating teakettle ; we are simply 
waiting fora genius and his “‘invention.’? 











Patuxent /PLAnrer.—We need not call atten- 
tion to the paper in the ‘present number; from 
this writer, as all his productions are racy and in- 
structive, and are read, we are sure, by our readers, 
with interest. We find acommunication from him 
in the Marlborough ‘*Planter,’’ which we in- 
tend transferring.to our pages. oe hs 





And the’ true reason why he does not 
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EWORK® aN THE | CARDEN. 
riadio b , MAY. igs 
o/Drusting: thatour potertall given from: time : to 

time, thas) been. appreciated) and availed of, we | 
sal Be nen to state what he a to “+i Hone in 
early pa art of this month in t 
bestia tive ovT CArbBAcE aah 
prec un wel ‘a-béd) iby manuring it it 
sin spade deep,, and! raking y= 
ak this is done, set out your plants in rows. 3. by, 
2. feet—the, rows 3 feet, apart, the plants 2, feet 
r. 


bit ithatawing the’ plants for’ transplantation, 
treat tiem’ as‘ advised last month. 

iyo wiwe*CaBpace: SEED!POR (WINTER) SUPPLY: 

o arly, this month, sow eahbage seed, of. various 
binds pds, for, your winter supply of cabbages, In se- 
festing Zour seeds, be sure to get a goodly quanti- 

Savoy, a kind which, in “our estimation, 
a delicacy, and richness, far exceeds any other 
bie} when once’ touched by the frost. 
«| Parsnips, Carrots, BEets, 

Early this month, the nearer, the Ist the better, 
drill in your supply of these roots for table use. 
For their culture, see our remarks in the April 
number, under the head of “Work on the Farm.”’ 

Sowme Ravisa Seep. 

»JAt intervals of ten days during the month sow 

radish seed in well prepared ground. 
Lettuce, 

“Any plants that you have of sufficient size should 
be planted ‘out for heading. Sow fresh seed every 
aes weeks.) | 

Garpen |Pgas. 
rill, ina .few,rows of peas, to. succeed your 
ear. se nn this in about thtee weeks to 
a succession of peas for your table. 
a EANS. 
Planta few rows of bunch beans. 
MELONS! OF. ALL ‘KINDS 
/ Should be pisnted the first week in this month. 
QuasHEsS—CucUMBERS. 
eberter these early this month, the nearer the first 


Sweet Porarons. 
wt you have.a bed of. good, deep, rich, sand in 
E emi manure it, dig in the. manure, rake 
yell, orm hills, and plant it in sweet potatoes. 
*’ “Conn FOR ROASTING EARS. 

Manure and prepare a bed,.then plant it in the 
earliest variety of corn for roasting ears., To en- 
sure a p prolongs supply, plant at different periods, 
say at intervals of 2 weeks apart. 

CAavULIFLOWERs. 

Set out your cauliflower aye for early use, 

and,sow.,seed to raise plants for fall use. 
Boreco.e. 

Sow seed to raise heads for autumn and winter 

paved 
Sowive SiseriaAn Sprouts seep. 

sdf you, have not’ done so, pre a.bed, as we 
advised last month, and sow seed of. this, most de- 
licious sprout. 

Brocott. 
“If you-have plants ready, set them out} and then 
sow seed for growing plants for fall use. 
Lim« Beans. 
er a bed and plant it with this most excel- 
len! ean 
Smartt Savapive 

‘e@oweeeds of all kinds of small salading) early 

this month, and repeat at every ten days, 





CELery. 


|, BPRigat your opleky: plants end sffwr pea," 1% 


Prepare a bed, and sow with early Dutch turnip 
seed—for the plan, 9 OF our Marsh number. 


Keep yor onion bed ‘clean of weeds, and water 
| insdry weathers : HVA SHT AO eMagT 
Sasere. on Ovsrem, Prawty::)) 
If you did not do.so last month; drill, in a few 
rows of this nn plant. 


_Af you have plants i ead, pk reparé a bed by shed 


ly manuring, de ing and Hew set them out 


2 av ‘apart. "If ‘you’ Fak ni @ plants, sow some 
se 
Se, Enpives. 
Prepare a bed and sow seed. 
ORR. 


Prepare a bed. by manuring, di &e., and 
plant the seed of this, excallont ve, gging: § 
Rep: Peppers. . 

Prepare'a part of a warm, southern ri a Wore 

der and sow. red pepper seed of all ‘Sorts. 
OMATO. 

The seed of this most excellent and healthy rege: 

table may be sown up to the 15th of this month; 
RaspBeRRigs. 
New plantations of this fruit may be made any 
time ‘during the first week of this ‘month, ‘or ‘even 
up to the 10th; the roots; however, should be muleh- 
or watered ; rhaps both would be best, 
TRAWBERRY Beps. 

Keep these, well watered in dry weather; but 
care must be taken to hold the rose of the water- 
ing ‘pot well down, so a& to avoid wetting the 
flowers. 

NasTuRTIUM. 

Nausturtium seed may be sown the first week in 
this month. 

AnnvaL Fiower Sreps 

Of all’kinds' should be sown ‘up 'to’the 10th of 
the month. 

Por. anp Mepicinat. Heres. 

_ These ‘may be sown, or planted out during the 
first week in this month. Care, however, must be 
taken to keep the beds wherein they may be sown 
or planted, well watered in alltimes of rought. 

Tannin Fruit. 

If the fruit.on your apricot, plum ‘and peach 

trees are too thick, the 2 should be thinned out, 
EEDS, 


See to it that your gardener permits no weeds to 
grow in your garden. Make him’extirpate every 
one as it shows its head above ground: 

Warenrine. 

Make ita partofyour duty, tosee thatyour garden- 
er, in dry weather, waters every compartment of 
your garden with a liberal hand; for without mois- 
ture in the soil, to_prepare food for the plants, they 
can never grow in luxuriance: 





New Yor« Srare Acricu.turan CoLiece.— 
The Legislature of New York have: authorized a 
loan for twenty years, without interest, of the sum 
of $40,000, for the purpose) of aiding: in’ the» pur 
chase of a farm and erecting * buildings: foran .Ag- 
ricultural’College. The citizens of Ovid, Seneca 
county, recently have raised $40,000, and there 
can be nu doubt. that the institution is- pone to 
the farmers of New York. 
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8. SANDS & WORTHINGTON, 
Publishers of the “American Farmer,”’ 
Society’s Rooms, 128 Baltimdre-st. 
Office,” 5th door from North-st. 


At the State 


Over the 7 er at 


MD. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCI! TY. 
The tg meeting of the Executive Committe will 
be held on 


3d June, next, at 10 o’clock, A. M., at 
the Hallof theSociety. The premium list will be arranged 
at this portant i 

attention of the Board. 


, and other im business requires the 
By order, SAMUEL SANDS, Secretory. 
May 1. 


AN AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE GEN- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT. 

We call the attention of the Agricultural Press 
and of our readers generally, to the able article of 
our Correspondent, ‘‘ Anne Arundel,’’ on the estab- 
lishment ofan Agricultural Department of the 
General Government. It is a sequel to one which 
appeared in our April No., from the same writer, 
and the two present the importance of the subject 
with great force :—the latter including a detailed 
plan for such a department, with estimate of 
cost, &c. 

We respectfully suggest to the friends of such a 
measure, that it is quite time to stop the vague 
talking, and hoping and wishing that such a thing 
may be. Here isa definite scheme. Let it be 
considered, discussed, amended and improved as 
it may be, but let us take it up as true men—true 
to ourselves, and true to the great interest we ad- 
vocate, and do something. It is mere folly to sup- 
pose that Congress is going to take up or act upon 
any such measure, until they hear from us. 

On the 10th of June there will be a large con- 
vention of Farmers at Washington, to take into 
consideration the guano monopoly, which has ex- 
cited so much interest. Would itnot be a favoura- 
ble occasion for Farmers of all sections to respond 
to the suggestion of Mr. Calvert, made a year ago, 
and meet at Washington to consult together upon 
other matters which concern them. Surely we 
may give a week to so promising.a work. 

The remarks in our April No., on the plan for 
taking Agricultural statistics issued from the Patent 
Office, which was in type when our correspondent’s 
letter was received, show the concurrence and co- 
incidence of our opinions with his. We hope the 
subject will be taken up to some good effect. The 
opinion of some is, that there should be an Agri- 
cultural Department, with a Secretary, who shall 











; be a cabinet officer ; some that a Bureau of Agri- 
culture is as much as we may expect, and others 
that a clandestine appropriation under some vague 
notion of carrying out the purposes of the Patent 
Office, is all that we may hope for. 

This Patent Office arrangement is a patent artifice 
which is fairly entitled to the protection of that 
Bureau. It is clearly against nature, and altogeth- 
er a work of art to make an Agricultural Depart- 
ment a branch of a Patent Office, and the inventor 
of the idea may claim originality. Let the Patent 
Office then look to its nursling ; if nothing better 
can be done, a little more ‘‘pap’’ may swell it out 
into more impesing proportions, and in due time 
its comeliness may commend it to Uncle Sam’s 
adoption in spite of its illegitimacy. In the mean 
time, it is well, done, to keep it in a dark place, 
lest the old gentleman discovering it is not one 
of ‘his own,’”’ may strangle it in its cradle. Ag- 
riculture is not yet acknowledged as having any 
claim upon him. 

But as the representative of American Agricul- 
ture at Washington, we do hope, ere long, to see 
this arrangement repudiated by the farmers of the 
country. A petty office smuggled as an article of 
contraband into one of the sub-offices of a depart- 
ment, and lurking and hiding in a recess there, as 
if ashamed of its purposes, or afraid of the con- 
sequences of detection, is unworthy of them. Itis 
a poor, tame, unmanly seeking for Agriculture of 
protection, and countenance and patronage, when 
ithas a right to command the resources of the 
Government. It is the begging of a “ mess of pot- 
tage’’ for its comfort, when the whole vast patrimo- 
ny, the out-pourings of ten thousand fertile valleys, 
and the cattle upon ten thousand hills are its own. 

Now as toa Bureau of Agriculture—an outright, 
openfaced, acknowledged, Bureau of Agriculture, 
will not that do? Will it do for the Navy? Will 
it do for the Army? What special dignity is at- 
tached to the Navy, and the Army, that they each 
claim a seat at the Executive Board, where Agri- 
culture is excluded? What grand interest is in- 
i volved in the few ships and men which we call 
our Navy, and the few men and horses which we 
‘call our Army, that is not a thousand times told 
|in our Agriculture. Surely people do not con- 
| sider. ; 
| An Agriculture which this day, and day by day, 

is feeding and clothing its 27,000,000 of people, 
‘and feeding 100,000,000 of the lower order of ani- 
‘mals. An agriculture which names among its pro- 
| ducts, 100,000,000 bushels of potatoes, 150,000,000 

bushels of wheat, 300,000,000 bushels of oats, 800, 
, 000,000 bushels of corn, 1,600,000,000 pounds of 
cotton, 190,000,000 Ibs. of tobacco; and horses and 
horned cattle, and swine and sheep, with fruits and 
vegetables, swelling into a vast aggregate of $2,- 
000,000,000 annually. Is thatsuch an interest that 
the Government need not care to know how it 
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speeds? Is it such an interest, that there is no 
need to look into and to examine carefully its vast 
workings? Is no one to take charge of these huge 
figures, and note them and canvass and compare 
them year by year? Or must this great army of 
producers, with their wives and their children, their 
men servants and their maid servants, their horses 
and cattle, toil on, content to be swindled out of 
their just earnings, by gamblers in man’s daily 
bread, and to be betrayed by their own Govern- 
ment, where it may suit its purpose to quiet the 
clamor of a noisy by-interest. 

But Agriculture will take care of itself, it is 
argued. So it will, so far as working land, im- 
proving and manuring and working of crops is con- 
cerned. It asks no protection, and it wants no 
help. The precious tithes of mint and cummin 
which issue from the Patent Office in little packages 
of seeds, it is entirely independent of. Butis there 
no interest beyond the making of the crop? Is the 
sturdy farmer so in love with labor, that he is 
willing to earn bread by the sweat of his brow, not 
for himself only, but for ‘‘ the rest of mankind.”’ 
That is a double curse to which he was never 
doomed. The laws of the land acknowledge his 
right to be paid for his surplus, and the natural 
laws of trade would see him fairly paid. But these 
laws are impeded, and hindered and perverted by 
interested, or careless or unskilful hands. 

Hence arises the great interest of markets and 
prices. Here it is that the farmer requires of the 
Government that watchful supervision of his in- 
terests, which it is impossible they can otherwise 
get. To search for and hunt out new markets for 
his surplus. To open wider the'doors of those al- 
ready existing. To reduce and abate the taxes 
with which he is saddled, as in the enormous to- 
bacco duties. To defend the home markets against 
the iniquitous inroads of such measures as the 
‘Reciprocity Treaty,’’ which will throw yearly its 
millions of bushels into an already overburdened 
merket, while it expressly refuses to Agriculture 
the poor privilege of free bottoms for its coast- 
wise carriage. To gather frequent and correct 
statistics of the crops, that when the producer goes 
into market, he may be able to make some respec- 
table approximation to the real value of his pro- 
ducts, and thus take the matter out of the hands 
of those whose business it is to misrepresent the 
truth, and make a profit of the fraud. Such mat- 
ters require the vigilant attention and constant su- 
pervision of an agent, who shall have position in 
the highest place of the Government, with the con- 
trol of a machinery as comprehensive as the inte- 
rests he has incharge. Letthe farmers look to it; 
they have a right tosuch an agency, and their busi- 
ness ig to demand it. 

Let no faint hearted objector say, that Congress 
eares nothing for our concerns, and will not es- 

. 





tablish‘such a department. That is a weak and an 
unwise argument. We believe, and we say that 
Congress willdo so. Let the farmers determine 
that they will have it. Let them show that they 
have any will with reference to it. Let themshow 
that instead of tame suppliants fawning for ‘‘thrift,” 
they are lords of the domain, commanding their 
servants to a duty ; let them speak out as they can 
and may, and Congress will nomore refuse it, than 
the weather-cock that veers and wavers in the gen- 
tle west wind, will turn and face old Boreas when 
he rages. 





THE GUANO CONVENTION. 

We have reason to anticipate one of the largest 
and most respectable assemblages of farmers and 
planters ever held in the United States for a de- 
liberative purpose, in attendance at the Guano 
Convention, to be held at Wasuineron on the 10th 
of June next. We hear of but one expression of 
sentiment upon the subject, and that is, that it is 
high time that something should be done to coun- 
teract the monopolists, and that now is the time to 
do it. We could fill pages of our journal with ex- 
tracts similar to those we annex, from letters ad- 
dressed to us, all tending to show the deep feeling 
which pervades the minds of the agriculturists of 
the Middle and Southern States, upon this subject. 

Let the farmers of every neighborhood, where 
there is no Agricultural Society, or Club, appoint 
delegates to attend the Convention. The number, 
talent and influence which wil] be there present, 
cannot fail to make an abiding impression—and 
the recommendations from such a body, will com- 
mand the respect of those represented by it, as 
well as the attention of all branches of our govern- 
ment. We believe this is a question second in im- 
portance and intensity of interest only to one oth- 
er, agitating the public mind at this time—it comes 
home to the interests, the prosperity, and the con- 
sequent happiness of every landholder in the Mid- 
die States; for after all, what are governments 
established for, but for the promotion of the pros- 
perity and happiness of the governed? We ac- 
knowledge that the introduction of guano has cre- 
ated anew era in the agriculture of our coun- 
try. lt has shown that our lands which have 
been worn out by improvident culture, can be re- 
suscitated—and thousands who were comparative- 
ly reduced to poverty, have been made to rejoice, 
in the knowledge of the fact, that there is hope to 
them for the future—that a meanscan be devised, by 
which they can reclaim their wasted lands, and 
bring them to their former fertility. This we free- 
ly acknowledge has in a great degree been brought 
about through the introduction of this fertilizer— 
for it appears to combine all the requisites neces 
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sary to our,exhausted fields. It-has, however, set 
the, ipgennit of aur, people to work, to. produce 
other means by which the same end can be accom, 
lished—it Lowihere fe we attention to the mak- 
and preserving of manures, than had ‘ever be- 
fore been! 'givén to them—all ‘these’ advantages ‘it 
will not be denied, have grown out of] the introdue- 
tion of this ma But now, those wha have had 
the control over. it, deeming it to have become an 
indispensable requisite to our system ‘of husbandry, 
have assumed an ‘attitude’of insolence, and: injus- 
tice, combined. with. a: grasping, avarice, which 
renders. their, conduct, no. longer, tolerable—and 
rreat as the value of their commodity is acknow- 
edged to be, their outrageous and overbearing 
course has become so hateful to the free-born sons 
of our soil, that almest-an unanimous feeling is dis- 
played, even to forego all the advantages which it 
possesses; rather than longer submitto the exac- 
tions to which they haye been exposed... And such 
is the nature of our people. The etty tax on tea, 
of itself a mere trifle, was made the urning point 
upon which ‘our Revolution’ hinged“4it’' was the 
grating pmaiomes a distant government, which 
roused the. patriotism of our forefathers, aye, of 
our mothers also, and determined them, much as 
they loved the delicious beverage, and great as was 
the. deprivation: in ‘the relinquishment thereof, 
firmly, to resolve, to, buy not a pound, of it, and 
to pitch it into. the sea, rather than submit to the 
degradation and oppression which was being fasten- 
parte them by a foreign despot.’ And their de- 
scendants have notso:far degenerated, as to permit 
themselves to. be. trampled in, the dust by a petty 
foreign oligarchy, or their still more petty satraps, 
who, after haying received every facility and 
courtesy which our people and our government 
could | bestow, supposing they possessed a power 
which could not:be thwarted, have used that pow- 
er the facilities thus possessed, to such an ex- 
tent, as to make their conduct no longer bearable 
—<and to determine their best customers to use 
every means, even to: the ‘entire dispensing with 
the article, rather than longer, submit to.their .ex- 
actions... , 

We hope before the meeting of the Convention, 
that some change will have taken place by the Pe- 
ruvian' Government, in re to this trade. «We 
have our doubts whether it.contemplated the im- 

ositions pgsctived by. those in this country who 
aye had the control of the business—and it may 
bé found thatthe Government at home have not 
realised the profits which have accrued from the 
change in.rates.since Jast, July. We, however, 
have taken pains to enlighten them on the subject 
—for not only was our Minister at Lima made ac- 
quainted with the facts in re to the mono; 
lists here, but the Peruvian Government was also 
furnished therewith, shortly after the publigations 
bl were made upon the subject in our journal 
for Nov. and Dec. last—and ‘our Government has 
subsequently brought the subject to the attention 
oe fully, laid, their cond 
_, We have, however, so, fu id, their conduct 
bare before the farmers and planters of the coun- 
, that ‘We’ are satisfied they are prepared for the 
most stringent measures, to counteract the nefari- 
conduct) of the parties to which we baye allu- 
ded. The very elite of the land will be in atten- 
dance at the Convention, and we have no doubt 
that voices will be raised in that body, potent and 
powerful for good to the interests. of our farmers, 


/ od Phe following: delegates have! been’ appointed: to 
| attend jthe convention, viz: .) |, fo} 

By the! the, Rappahannock (Va.) ' Agricultural 
Society, : MIG een vie i 

Westmoreland. Co.—Willoughby, Newton, Law- 
renee Washington. Richmond Co,--Col. Robt. W. 
Carter. King On Sarg E. T. Tayloe, W. B. 
Mason,’ Dr. ‘A! B. Hove.” Stafford:—E. F. ‘Rose, 
Joliti Seddon: © Spottsylvania.— Maj. O. M. Cruteh- 
fitid, J. Horace Lacy, F. BE. Brooke.. » Caroline 
Maj. J.P. Gerbin, Dew E. P.. White, Daniel Dejar- 
nette. Esscr.—Wm, Beverly, Robt. P. Waring. 
Oratige.—Col. J. A. Porter, Jobn. Willis. - Culpepper. 
Dc. W. N. Wellford, Jer. Morton, “Fauquier.— 
Lewis Shumate» John B: Downman. Madison — 
Gen, R,|A. Banks, Thos, N. Welch. 

By the;Montgomery Go. (Md.) Agricultural So- 
ciety: 

Nathan» S. ) White, Horatio Trundle, John L. 
Dufief,. Dr.. Charles‘A; Harding, W. Viers. Bowie, 
Robert Dick, Richard J, Bowie, Francis Valdenar, 
Richard T. Bentley, William H. Farquhar, Allen 
B. Davis, William L. Gaither, Edward W. Owen, 
Thomas Worthington, Middieton King, Dr. Wash+ 
ington Waters, and Robert Sellman. 

[A delegation of five from each of the counties of 
Maryland; has been’ appointed to represent the 
Maryland State Agricultural Society—the list will 
be given in our next.) : 


A letter from King George Co., Va., to the editors, 
says: 
‘*It.is:to be hoped. that a large number. will come 
on, the occasion, [of the assembling of, the con- 
Lberpeaig? A strong demonstration will probably 
induce Congress to relieve the farmers from ‘this 
odious, galling monopoly.’’ 

From another from Prince Edward Co., Va.: - 

“My Dear Sirs,—Since the treatment of that —— 
to your house last year, I expected nothing ‘good 
from him ; 1, am one, (and not the only one in this 
section,). who would say to the government. at 
Washington, when Peruvian Guano goes over $45 
per ton, levy a duty on the $45, of 50 percent. 1 
go for prohibition. ‘ Keepit out of ourcountry, and 
our people wili find other manure. It bas become a 
fixed combination against the planters and farmers 
of the Middle and Southern States ; all they can 
acrew out of the farmers, is a god-send; but if the 
farmers will unite, they are strong enough for the 
others combined ; all that js wanting, is union and 
action, and that in an honest open business way ; 
but from the others, Ido not expect an open fair 
trade; they must be watched and exposed, and the 
Ametiean Farmer is the paper to do it.”’ 


A letter ‘from Covington, Georgia, from a planter 
who had before used guano, but now is ordering 
other manure, for cotton, says: 


“If we could get the guano laid down here at 55 
or 60’ dollars per ton, farmers cvuld afford to make 
a itberal use‘of it; bit under the present high price, 
we shall have to: abandon the use of it.. "The last 
shipment will cost us over seventy dollars per ton,’? 


From a subscriber in Buckingham Co., Va. : 
“TD avail myself of the opportunity to sendmy 





best wishes, andtoexpresé the hope that your efforts 
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in the good.cause of agriculture are appreciated as 
ae Uiocv to be. Tread your articles with great 
pleuiiire, ‘and ‘have been much interested in’ the 
sceess’ of your ‘endeavors to Uefend us from ‘the 


imposition of the guano agents. 1 hope youmay: 


sueceed in bringing these geatiemen to their senses, 
and that. by governmental, or individual action, this 
question may be so adjusted that we may be enabled 
to obtain’ this valuable fertilizer at a reasonable 
rate.” 

From another in Montgomery Co., Md. 

The’ way the guano business is managed is truly 
amdst.todious monopoly,’ and as far as I am able 
to./see, with no redeeming trait aboat it. 

pletely at the, merey of Peru or its agents, and 
unless the agriculturists compel Congress to act in 
the matter, we must so continue. 

‘*But the farmers, ds a class, are so difficult to 
arouse and to defend their rights, by sending those 
te, Congress who are bothable and willing .to act, 
that I fear more on one side, than] see cause to,ex- 
pect on the other, for relief. 

“Perhaps you can stir them up; but it will 
require strong and able pens to do it. In Wash- 
ington it is nothing but politics ; and nine-tenths of 
the representatives do little else, and seem to care 
for, nothing else, than to aid, their re-election to 
office. I felt, sometimes while in Washington last 
winter, and seeing how shamefully the proper busi- 
ness of the country was neglected, that I would 
like to hold a seat fora single hour, just to tell them 
and the country how little: they attended to their 

ies.’ 

A; subscriber in Albemarle Co., Va., in remitting 
his subseription to‘the Farmer, remarks: 

oT do not wish to be behind hand fora paper 
whieb has stood up so zealously and faithfully: for 
the farming interest oa all, proper occasions, and 
more particularly in laying bare the gross and 
outragecus imposition’ which the agent of the Peru- 
vian Government practised on you, and through 
you; upon the agriculturists of the country, in the 
sale, of guano; such equivocation and deception 
will.receive the contempt which it so fully deserves. 
_ Although I have been using a large amount o 
guano annually, I would not hesitate to stop using 
it entirely, if others would unite with me in doing 
the same. If the amount expended in guano’ was 
expended in purchasing Jime, I am satisfied: in a 
few years .the farmer, and: his Jand also, would.be 
much more benefitted. From several experiments 
made with it, I do not consider it a permanent im- 
prover; but am inélined to believe with Commodore 


Jonés, that it will ultimately exhatist the soil, and: 


Jarger dosés will be necessary. Hoping that every 
farmer, who-can read, may take your, paper,.in 
Maryland and Delaware, and inthe States south of 
the flaca Lam truly and faithfully yours.” 
From a subscriber in Lancaster Cousty, Va. :— 
:{‘Lam gratified to see the interest manifested by 
you in behalf of the farmers, respecting the guatio 
trade. Gross and shameful impositions have been 
practised:upon them: by the agents of the Peruvian 
Government. 
ple.can correct and control this matter, if they will 
Start right to work, and the only way I. think in 
which this can be done, is for the farmers to hold 
meetings throughdat the country, and fix the price, 
(a fair one) and if the article cannot’ be had for that 
ptice; let them resolve not to purchase a pound. 


We are} 


I believe, Mr. Editor; that. the peo-, 


“There is another,.mode, which J think, will have 
“a tendency (and a direct one) to correct the mat- 
ter: Let Congress impose’a heavy 'tax upon “every 
ton of :guano ‘im lsintothesU S., and df*the! 
agents are not. disposed to take. a fair price: for-its : 


) then I trust that Congress, during its present. session, ; 


wil] take some decided stand inthis matter... 
“Other papers, I‘am glad to learn, have dedlared 
waragainst thesé Peruvian agents, and°l ‘do’ most 
sincerely hope, that no» quarters will’ be’ shown: 
them, but, that they, may, be attacked: by/the press: 
and the, people, unti) they shall. be compelled, to re- 
duce the price of guano to.a fair remunerating 
price. Success to your paper, and I hope it may be 
more liberally patronized than heretofore.” 
From’& subscriber in Queen Anne’s Co.,'Md.:— 
“know of no better prospective measure, than . 
to‘ask Congress to lay upon it’a ‘duty of $50 ‘per 
ton; whenéver' the Agent shall ‘ask for ‘it a higher ° 
price than $50 per ton of 2,240 Ibs, It would have the:: 
effect of either excluding it entirely, or, putting. it, 
to the farmeérs.at a cost not caeediions that -price 
per ton.” " ge 
The Richmond (Va,) Whig says:— +a 
‘* We believe it is the growing sentiment of the 
Farmers, that these fortieth extortioners shall’ no 
longer be permitted to carry on’ ‘their ‘nefarious ' 
traflic:on American soil, 'We have conversed with 
mapy on the subject, and we have.yet to meet one, 
who,does, not prefer that the importation of, the 
article should be prohibited altogether, rather 
than we should be fleeced as we now aré by these. 
foreign Shyloeks: “The general voice is that they’ 
shall not be permitted to own a warehouse orsell' 
a.ton within the limits of the United States ; and. 
Congress will be urgently solicited to pass a law to 
that effect, unless in the meantime, the Peruvian 
Government itself’shall come forward “and place‘ 
the'trade upoti a fair‘and honest basis.”?\\ 
The Fredericksburg (Va.) Herald, in' publishing 
the proceedings of the Rappahannock Society, 
remarks :— aks M Sy 
“The abominable extortion which has ruled re- 


f| cently prevents the farmer from obtaining any di- 


vision of the profits fdllowing; dndounless the price 
be, abated, its: use must be. materially; cireum- 
scribed.”’ SY hthaen - 

In. Delaware, where a large amount .of: Guano 
has, been used heretofore, we found but one feeling, 
upon the, subject, a determination,to,dispense with, 
itpaltogether, unless obtained-at'a fair pricel> ¢- «1, 

,AiConvention is’ to, bé held: in »Frederick; Mi. ; 
on 24th May, to appoint delegates to the 0thiZunes 
Convention.: woo? 0 {of nesm joa ob 3 ¥¥ 

To CoxnespoNpENTs._ Potomac” is informed: that’ | 
his! plan for 4ixing the ammonia’ of his night-soil, ‘by | 
using; charcoalor.gypsum; or copperas,with it, will, 
be effectual... It would be as well, also, to. put it, as. 
it accumulates upon his. compost heap. -canno 
at presetit answer his question whether the Japan” 
Pea’ “iy 'fit for “table ‘use, or only intended ‘for stock ° 
and green fallow’’—perhaps | some .of otr ‘readers 
cau: , We have seen a warning against it,.as, being’ 
worthless for, the table, and not as good as other. va- 


rieties for stock. het ; ‘ 
Corn Exchange, and “#7. Pain- 





“TS. D.’* on the 





ter*s” desctiption ‘of a harrow, were rectived too late 
forthis month.” : roti dot wo 
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THE PEA-FALLOW—COMPOSTS, &c. 

We wish that our readers may not lose sight of 
this subject of the Pea culture. We mean of 
course, the Indian, or field, or cow pea, as it is va- 
riously called. 

Our friend Mr. Hewlett of Baltimore Co., who 
for a number of years has made the pea-crop a 
part of his rotation, is a zealous advocate of its 
culture. We have great reliance upon his judg- 
ment in all matters relating to practical farming, 
and he assures us that he thinks the pea-fallow the 
very best preparation—a clover ley not excepted— 
for the wheat crop. His own crop of wheat for 
six successive years has been an average of thirty- 
five bushels per acre—land and grain both mea- 
sured, and we think his opinion as to the modes 
and methods of making wheat grow ought to be 
worth something. Mr. H. has induced a number 
of his friends to introduce the pea-fallow into their 
rotation, and shows us a letter from a gentleman 
in Virginia who sowed two hundred bu hels last 
year, and who assures him that up to that time the 
appearance of the wheat upon his pea-fallow is 
decidedly better than that which was guanoed.— 
We have the testimony of several of our own 
friends to the same effect, and who prefer, after 
several years experiment, a fallow of pea vines— 
the peas being sown when the corn is laid by, to 
the same land sown with the ordinary dressing of 
guano. Mr. Hewlett’s practice, however, is to 
sow in the month of May the corn ground of the 
previous year, and plough down in August for 
early seeding. In his zeal he last year sowed-a 
crop when he laid his corn by, and means to sow 
the same ground again for the fall fallow. Clover 


seed, orchard grass and timothy are sown upon thé, 


wheat ground, and the grass crop continues as long 


ses with the clover-fallow and gives the corn crop 
the advantage of the grass sod. His corn crop of 
last year exceeded fourteen barrels per acre. Mr. 
Hewlett’s correspondent suggests that he made a 


starting with and injuring the pea crop. The 
grass should be well started first, and we suppose 
in this latitude the last week of May is quite time 
enough to sow. . 

We do not mean to be understood that Mr. Hew- 
lett has relied solely upon the pea-fallow for the 
improvement of his land and his crops. On the 
contrary he has made diligent use of many of the 
most improved fertilizers. He understands and 
appreciates them. 


of costs and results. He does not work showy sums 
from imaginary figures, but gets his data from the 
surveyor’s chain, the half bushel measure and the 
corn barrel. The result f his ca'culations upon 


this subject is, that he is indebted to the pea-fal- 
low for his uniform success, and for ten to fifteen 





But he is moreover an inter.’ 
ested, careful observer, and an accurate calculator | 


bushels per acre of his wheat crop. So that we 
wish it understood that while the pea vine is pecu- 
liarly vaiuable to the poor Jand farmer, growing 
where no other plant would be worth the labour 
and cost, and greatly benefitted by the small appli- 
cation of a bushel of plaster per acre, yet it is not 
a mere make shift for poor land, but entitled to a 
very high stand in our list of fertilizers. 

The determining the value and introducing into 
our system of cultivation the use of fertilizing 
plants, is a matter of very great importance. We 
know it is a favourite recommendation to rake 
and scrape, and gather and haul together all sorts 
of stuff to some point where the cattle are to tram- 
ple it for a while, and drop a small portion of very 
poor manure upon it. In the spring, when there 
is the largest amount of work to do, and the team 
the least able to do it, this conglomeration, rudis 
indigestaque moles, is to be chopped and forked and 
hauled to the field, where it is to be again forked 
and spread upon the ground. And after all this 
marching and counter-marching, up the hill and 
down the hill, how many a high spirited young 
farmer who would come up to the requirements of 
his advisers, groans over the inadequate and in- 
sufficient quantity of even such manure to meet 
the necessities of his crops. 

We hear sensible men say, ‘‘Give us stable ma- 
nure,’’ “* We want nothing better than stable ma- 
nure.”? We say so too. We say, give it to us, 
and we may emulate the daughter of the horse 
leech in our cries of ‘‘ give’’, but who will give it, 
or where is it to come from? 

A great deal of excellent advice is written upon 
the preparation of composts, their application and 
use. This is very well. It isa matter which every 
cultivator should understand, because every one 


as may suit his purposes. The pea-fallow dispen- will have more or less use for them. But let it be 


remembered that a great portion of what is writ- 
ten upon the subject comes from Northern jour- 
nals which circulate through the neighbourhoods 


of cities, towns, manufacturing villages, &c., 


mistake last year in sowing too early—the grass | where their agriculture is a system of garden, or- 


chard, and lot culture, compared with that of the 
country at large, and where it pays to apply a large 
amount of labour to a small extent of land. And 
in other sections let it be borne in mind that it is 
offered as useful information whick may be used 
or not as each man’s circumstances render it pro- 
per. The agricultural journal or book is not to 
be Jooked to for circumstantial directions, but for 
suggestions and principles which the individual 
practitioner must apply to the case he has in charge. 

Let it be recollected that almost universally our 
agriculture exhibits a large extent of land, and 
small! supply of labour. Land is cheap and labour 
dear. It is the necessary result of our wide do- 
main and our thin population. It has always been 
so, and will continue to be so until the vast conti- 
nent is in some measure filled up. The recom- 
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mendation to divide and make smaller our farms, 
is very well for an individual remedy, but one 
neighbourhood or county or State is subdivided at 
the expense of another, and the remedy is not and 
cannot be general. It is easy to find a purchaser 
for one or two or a dozen farms, but make it ten 
thousand and the case is different. 


It is folly then to preach against a condition of 
things which, however inconsistent with our pre- 
conceived notions of what ought to be, is the in- 
evitable result of natural causes. Talk as we will 
against large farms, as every king extends his ter- 
ritories, so every little sovereign of us will extend 
his boundaries while our present facilities exist, 
and men will have large farms, until reproduction 
and immigration shall elbow them into closer quar- 
ters. That day is farin the future. Let us then 
take things as we find them, and adapt to them our 
nprovement. Instead of insisting that 
ve smaller farms, help them to im- 

prove the la nes. Show them how to keep up 
their lands, or else they will do as they have done 
before, abandon them and go where land requires 
no manure. Do not press upon them a method of 
manuring suited only to a small surface and abun- 
dant Jabour, as in England and about cities and 
manufacturing towns. Treat all the talk and all 
the writing about manuring with composts and home 
made manures as chimerical, as mere fancy—as an 
idea having existence only in the brain of schemers, 
and out of the question in practice—as a thing which 
however desirable in itself, will not and cannot be, 
Let no man fail to husband all the offal of his crops 
and apply them to his lands. If he has resources 
on his farm beyond that, let him ascertain their 
value, and judge for. himself as to what extent he 
may use them. There may be many exceptions 
to a general rule; we are speaking of a general 
system of manuring. But even with the offal of 
his crops, his straw and stalks, &c., where is the 
necessity of passing them through the barn-yard, 
to be handled and hauled and handled and hauled 
again? Every animal on the farm should have food, 
and litter enough to make him a dry bed, and ab- 
sorb the liquid droppings, but on large grain farms 
where there is a great excess of material, there is 
no earthly advantage in concentrating immense 
masses of straw and stalks to be trod by cattle and 
sobbed with rain water. It is a mere heaping up 
of trouble against a day of trouble. The 
the manuring matter is put upon the soil the bet- 
ter for the coming crop, and all that is not required 
for food and litter should be taken directly and 
spread where it is wanted. Nor is there any sort 
of occasion for accumulating manures with the 
necessary amount of litter, in stables and yards, to 
be carried out carefully at the busiest season, and 
spread before the plough, and turned under imme- 
diately ‘‘or sooner’’, according to the stereotyped 
directions for such cases made and provided.— 










They may be, and should be, taken away from 
time to time before they accumulate, and spread 
out upon grass land or corn land or wherever there 
is occasion for them. We know that teachers of 
science shake their heads over the wanton waste of 
ammonia, but we cannot help it. We know that 
these suggestions will stand the test of trial, and 
practical men must stand by their facts. If the doc- 
tors do not understand how it is, let them bide their 
time. By and by, when Science becomes more fa- 
miliar, she will explain it to them. 


The eagerness with which farmers have pur- 
chased guano, shows plainly enough that they un- 
derstand the value of manure, and are willing to 
give for it a reasonable consideration. Laboyr 
they cannot give for it, because they have only 
enough for their other necessary purposes ; money 
they will give when there is a fair prospect of re- 
turn. The labour of application in the case of 
guano, bones, &c., is comparatively nothing. But 
in the purchase of guano, they take into conside- 
ration, that unless in much Jarger quantity than is 
usually applied, it has little effect beyond the pre- 
sent crop. And with regard to the other fertili- 
zers, the uncertainty of their effect and their va- 
rying quality, will necessarily require a long time 
to establish any of them. Agricultural chemists 
profess to tell to what soil each variety is applica- 
ble, but the results of their labours make a small 
show as yet. Want of knowledge on their part, 
or want of confidence on the part of farmers, or 
both in some measure, interfere with their success. 

With no design to depreciate or disparage the 
modes of manuring by material collected on the 
farm, and by the fertilizers to be had in the mar- 
ket, we wish them to keep their true character as 
valuable auxiliaries to the great method of manu- 
ring by fertilizing plants. We wish to keep it pro- 
minently and distinctly in the view of young far- 
mers, that this is the method peculiarly adapted to 
our farming system. It is economical, effective, uni- 
versally applicable and requires very little application 
of labour. : 

Its economy consists in husbanding upon every 
acre of land the provision which a bounteous Pro- 
vidence makes for every part of His domain. The 
plant adapted to the purpose strikes its long roots 
into the subsoil, and brings up the hidden stores of 
minerals which when most fit for food are carried 
by rains beyond the reach of the plough or the 
range of ordinary plant-roots. It spreads its broad 
leayes in the atmosphere, and gathers from the 
fragrant breeze, the silent dews and the refreshing 
rain-drops, treasures of wealth. This very ammo- 
nia, of which the most learned sons of science tell 
us the earth and air is full, but with which, to 
make it available, they disquiet themselves as yet in 
vain, is quietly gathered and stored away in its mys- 
terious organization. Gases and minerals, organic 








and inorganic matters, it gathers and elaborates 
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and puts in position for use. And then in its 
maturity it shields the bosom of its nursing mother 
from ‘blasting wind and scorching sun, and what- 
ever the dews ‘and rains and snows afford’ is pre- 
served from a wasteful evaporation: That this 
method of manurting is effective, the turnip culture 
of’ England and Scotland, and the clover culture 
of those countriés and of sections of our own, bear 
ample testimony. It is applicable wherever plants 
of any sort will grow. But its value above other 
methods, lies chiefly in the very small cost of la- 
bour or money which it requires. In ‘some cases 
the labour’ is ‘the mere casting of seed upon the 
ground prepared for other crops, in others a single 
light. furrow upon land recently cultivated, with 
the cost of a dollar or two per acre for seed.’ We 
think we are not over zealous in urging the culti- 
vation of fertilizing plants as especially adapted 
te the peculiar features of American agriculture 
ahd as the ground work of improvement. 





Tae Crors.—Nothing, as yet, can be. inferred 
with any thing like. certainty, in regard to the 
Wheat crop. In some. instances and locations, 
notwithstanding the severity of the winter, the 
wheat appears to be unaffected—but in a majority 
of cases which haye come to our knowledge, the 
prospect is dismal enough, at the time of this wri- 
ting, (8th April.) After the snow had melted from 
the ground, we had a continued succession of 
frosts, and it is probable that more injury was sus- 
tained by the,wheat plants after the 25th March, 
than had been felt through the whole winter—they 
had much the appearance of having had a fire pas- 
sing over them, where the plants were up, but in 
many cases the ground looked so bare, that it was 
difficult afew yards off to. discern the plants.— 
Still we do not anticipate any very serious draw- 
back, as there is time, if we have a favorable sea- 
son from this out, for a good result—but up to this 
time we -have had but one or two days, which felt 
much like Spring. Until within the past week, 
but little plowing could be done, in this State, 
and south of us; and as yet, to the north of this, the 
ground is still unfit for theplow. Theconsequence 
must, be, we think, that it will be impossible to get 
in as much corn and oats by one-third, as was put 
in cultivation last year—and the chances are deci- 
dedly against having so good a season as was ex- 
perienced for the last crops, Last year, the sea- 
son was unusually fayorable for these and most 
other Spring crops, and good returns were realized 
—and it may so happen again ;—but looking to 


the appearance of things, the intense cold of the. 


last winter haying formed immense masses of ice 
which will probably give us an unpropitious sum- 
mer to push the corn plant forward in time, the 
prospect is not yery flattering. Still let us hope 
for thé best, and put our trust in Him “* who doeth 
all things well.’’. 


.P..S. About the 20th uf April, we had several 





fine rains, which will be very serviceable tothe 

wheat, and were much néeeded—there having been \ 
but little fallen for months before. The weather 
continues very cool, and feels but little springlike. | 





Tae Last Wear Onor—How 11s: TH1s?—~We» 
have all along been told of: the:immense ‘crops of: 
Wheat that were made in! the West last year; and!) 
of the large supplies. that. were to. be .expected 
from. that quarter-—but the truth is) coming out, 
and we now learn: that, there is. but, ‘‘ compara- 
tively very little. wheat in, store at the stations on the 
railroads and,canals in that section.of country,’ , 
and that the crop ‘‘did not turn out, aswell as was 
expected.’’ . We were aware that immense purcha- 
ses of, grain were. made last Fall, in.the West, be- 
sides, those made in the Atlantic. seaports, for fo- 
reign account, and that every, effort, was | being 
made to bring to. market what, could be, spared, 
before the navigation of the. rivers, and canals 
were closed. by ice, to, secure, the high prices 
then_offered—and we do not. believe, that .the 
West has much of a surplus to spare, as is. evi- 
denced by the information from the great focus of 
the grain trade at the West, Chicago, in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Baltimore American 
of 5th April :— 

‘*The Grain Trade of the West.—Some, of, our 
Western exchanges state that there is compara- 
tively but very little wheat in store at the stations 
on the railroads and canals in that section of coun- 
try. The Fall crop, it is said, did)not turn out as 
weli as was expected, A Chicago paper says that 
there, are only about. 125,000 bus’ fs of wheat, 
and 22,000 barrels of flour in that market. There 
are not more than 240,000 bushels in Milwaukie, 
and the whole aggregate on Lake Michigan will 
not, it isbelieved, exceed 400,000 bushels of whéat 
and 60,000 barrels of flour., The price!.of seed 
wheat in the. interior of Illinoisis considerab] 
above the market, spring wheat for seed and mil- 
ling, bringing from $1.20 to $1.50, and the supply 
furnished is barely sifficient to meet home ‘con-’ ’ 
sumption.” 








Tue Demanp ror, Conn.—Notwithstanding the 
large crop of corn made last. year, it.is not so-cer- 
tain that by the time the next, crop, is gathered, 
there will be much of a surplus.on hand. Inthe 
nature of things, it is next, to impossible. that.this... 
year’s crop.can approach to any,thing like that.of 
the last, and it is well known that there was no., 
surplus of the old crop last Fall... Some;idea,may 
be gathered.of the quantity of corn, required. for, 
feeding cattle and hogs, for the.supply. of. the At; 
lantic city markets, from the following facts,, The. 
freight on cattle and. hogs, by, the N.Y. & Enie, the 
Hudson. River, and Central railroads, to the;city, 
of New, York, amounted to One Million of Dellars.,., 
New York city consumed .in the last year 185,574, ., 
beef cattle, Philadelphia, and, Baltimore, about, , 
100,000—tota] 285,000 head for these three cities, 
furnished from the Western States ; add to. which, ;, 
600,000 live hogs, besides horses, mules, sheep,;;, 
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cows, ¥ Is, &e,, from the same section, and then 
estimate the ‘amount of corn that. is required to 





ipa of that which may be spared, from feed- 
‘ing ‘the human family, will be required for the 
j adnate races. The average sales of bul- 
ocks, last year, in New, York, were’ 808 head 
moré, weekly, than the preceding year, equal to 
an increase in’ one year of 42,000 head! We have 
seen an estimate made of ‘the quantity of corn 
which is required to furnish fresh meat alone for 
the three cities mentioned, and Boston, which 
‘guidunts tothe enormous quantity ‘of 81,183,292 
ushels. At ari average yield of corn per acre of 
$7 bushels, the number of acres required to produce 
this amount of corn will. be 2,194,143. 





AMMONIACAL MANURES, 

‘On, another page will be found the rejoinder of 
our correspondent T. G. C., to the strictures of 
PB. P. inour April number, on his previous ar- 
ticle, and accompanying it, the testimony of sev- 
eral’ gentlemen as to the size and quality of several 
varieties of roots grown by him without the aid of 
ammoniacal manures. We can add our own testi- 
‘mony as to the character of the vegetables—a lot 
of them having been sent by our correspondent 
that we might iry them. We have rarely seen 
finer specimens of their kind. They are offered, 
it will be seen, as a part of the testimony he pro- 

ses in support of the theory, of which he has the 

trongest conviction, that the atmosphere and the 
earth contain sufficient ammonia for all the pur- 
‘poses of vegetable growth, and that all ammoniacal 
applications, including guano of course, are useless 
as regards the supply of ammonia. He believes 
‘that he has discovered a method of making these 
grand natural supplies available ata very small 
cost, and is proceeding with experiments to test 
the matter fully. We are glad to see a question 
of so'much interest receiving the attention of one 
so competent todo it justice. 

Let us not be misunderstood, however, by those 
who read these matters carelessly, because. they 
require a little more than the usual amount. of 
attention. We are no partizans im questions of 
practical interest. In the fieree discussion which 
has been carried on by Liebig and his supporters 
on one side, and Lawes and Gilbert, and others, 
on, the, other side, we feel no, interest except for 
-the truth. 1t makes no sort of difference on which 
‘side it may be found. The question as to whether 
Liebig ever maintained the strictly mitieral theory, 
as it is ¢alled, viz: that those elements which 
compose the ashes of plants are alone necessary 
to be applied to the soil, is only one which affects 
‘his*character for candour and ingenuousness. It 
‘is stifficient for us tliat he distinctly recognizes now 
the necessity for ammoniacal manures,; ammonia 
for the food of plants, and the salts of ammonia 


pe amount of meat, and it will be found | 


as solvents for the mineral ingredients. of the soil. 
But independent of the admission of Liebig,,or any 
other authority, we rely upon our own,.apd upon 
all practical experience up to, this time, that.am- 
monjacal manures are powerful agents in vegetable 
production, and necessary, in the present, state of 
our knowledge. Necessary we say, not absolutely— 
none but the blindest, most determined fogyism, 
can say that—but necessary, because at, present 
we know no better agent. The mariner years ago 
found it necessary to pursue a path through the 
seas which led him thousands of miles out of the 
way ;,and it was necessary, beeause, he had no 
knowledge of a better way,, When the genjus of 
Maury marked out the true path, a better knowl- 
edge made that. which was necessary before, mere 
blindness and folly now. So with this agent of 
which we are are writing, we know no better now. 
But is all progress in knowledge put an end to? 
Is the whole book of man’s attainments concluded 
and shut up? Liebig thinks that the,ammonia of 
the soil and the atmosphere may be made availa- 
ble as the food of plants, in some method not yet 
determined, and that chemistry will discover a 
much cheaper method of making soluble,the min- 
eral constituents of the soil than) by the salts of 
ammonia. Our correspondent:T. G. C., not only 
thinks $0, but that he may solve these problems. 
They are problems of great interest to practical 
agriculture, and we wish him the most ample suc- 
cess., In the meantime, waiting for further de- 
velopments, and accepting in perfect candour all 
the testimony he may bring to bear upon the sub- 
ject, we will plod along in the old way. When 
he satisfies us that there is a better, we have no 
prejudices to keep us from taking that, Convinced 
as we are of the value of guano, we shall:not:re- 
quire to be coaxed away from giving $58 a ton for 
it, provided we get something as good at less cost. 
Show ts that, and it is enough. The statement of 
Mr. Crawford will indicate; to ‘some extent, the 
direction of T. G. C’s experiments.. 





UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY: 


We understand that Col. Kimmell, Vice President 
for Maryland, of the United States Agricultural 
Society, is making suitable arrangements, to’have 
the State properly represented at the grand exhi- 
bition to be held at: Philadelphia'on the 7th of 
October. Some method, of which due notice will 
be given, will be adopted, to afford facilities to 
those who may desire to exhibit, by concentrating 
theircontributions at Baltimore, to be taken charge 
of by a competent person, in whose care they 
will remain during the exbibition.. All,necessary 
preliminaries for the exhibition having been satis- 
factorily arranged at Philadelphia, it is anticipated 
that it will rival the grand display at Boston last 
Fall. Maryland farmers will, of course, take due 
notice, and a due share of the laurels. - 
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American Cuampacne.—On a recent visit to 
Wilmington, Del., we had the pleasure of enjoy- 
ing the kind hospitality, for which he is proverbi- 
al, of Dr. James W. Thompson, at his delightful 
mansion on the borders of that ancient city. The’ 
Doctor’s residence and its accompaniments make 
just such an establishment, as, were we worth mil- 
lions, we could be well content with. His garden 
is filled with the choicest selection of the finer 
kinds of fruits, amongst them several varieties of 
grapes, which he cultivates very successfully, and 
from which is produced a wine, which, had not the 
contrary been told us, we should have pronounced 
the product of the vines of France, (or such.qs is 
sold*here for it.) We certainly do not desire to 
taste a more delightful beverage than his Catawba 
Wine. As we are anxious to see this luscious fruit 
more extensively cultivated, and had already pre- 
pared, before tasting this wine, an article on the 
subject, which was published in our April No., 
we asked the favor of Dr. T. to furnish us for the 
American Farmer, his Recipe for making this 
wine, which he has kindly forwarded us, and for 
which he places us and our readers under obli- 
gations. 

Dr. Thompson’s Recipe for Making the Domestic 
Catawba and Isabella nn The Catawba is, I 
think, much the best. Select the ripest arid clean- 
est Catawba grapes Mash and squeeze them up 
thoroughly—then strain the liquor through a fine 


sieve—then through flannel. To 2 to 2} gallons 
of this juice add Jons of water, and from 15 
to 20 Ibs. of pulverized white sugar—these- pro- 


fees to a five — demijohn is, I think, the 

making it—always having enough 
left to keep filling up the vent—leaving the cork 
out until the fermentation is done—then decant 
and put up in champagne bottles, and you have} 
the wine you drank here. 
est grapes should be selected. 





¢ Surer-puosruate on Conn.—The editor df the 
Virginia Farmer, gives the result of an experiment 
made by him with De Burg’s super-phosphate, by 
which he says, he added 20 bushels corn to the 
acre, by the application of 100 lbs. The field was 
an old worn clay soil; the super-phosphate was first 
mixed with an equal quantity of dried pond mud, 
anda slight sprinkling of plaster. A hand fol- 
lowed (or preceded) the corn droppers, and drop- 
ped about a tablespoonful of the manure in each 
hill. The difference where it was dropped, and 
other portions of the field where no manure was 
applied, was apparent from the time the plants 
appeared through the whole season. The super- 
phosphates cost him in New York $45 per ton of 
2000 Ibs., and $10 additional for freight to his farm 
in Va. He estimates the 100 lbs. to have cost him 


$5.50, and he allows 50 cts. more for mixing and 
applying—-so that, to say nothing of the virtue left 
in the soil, and gain in fodder, he actually obtain- 
ed 20 bushels of corn, worth 410, for an outlay of 


The very finest and dry-} “ 





$6, which is a clear profit «f 663 per cent. 





[May, 


A VALUABLE VARIETY or Wueat.—We have 
been furnished by Elwin E. Pratt, Esq., of Queens- 
town, Md., with the following statement of the 
product of a grain of white wheat. We hada 
sample of this wheat at our office some two years 
ago, but if we remember aright we had no particu- 
lars of it, and did not notice it; but we are told 
that some of the best farmers of the State, who 
examined the sample left with us, applied for some 
of it for their sowing, which could not be supplied 
at the time. Mr. Pratt will, we believe, have 
some for sale after the next harvest :— 


*‘Sowed Friday, Oct. 12th, 1849, one in of 
white wheat ; gathered the same June 20th, 1850, 
yielding 1960 grains; sowed again Oct. 18th, 
1850, 1933 grains, some of it being lost, and gath- 
ered June 19th, 1851, 3 pints, of which § pint was 
destroyed in the sheaf by mice, leaving by pints, 
which was sowed Oct. 23d, 1851, gathered June 
27th, 1852, 1? bushels, weighing 64; lbs. per bushel; 
sowed = Oct. 20th, 1852, 1} bushels, and gath- 
ered 24th June, 1853, 223 bushels This. wheat 
has been sowed in land that would not produce 
more than 1 barrels of corn to the thousand, and 
two years seeding on land that would not produce 
more than one barrel—all the time corn land, and 
no fallow. Mr. Pratt sold Dr. Turpin 10 bushels, 
and was informed that he made 180 or more bush- 
els from the same. Mr. P. at this time has 160 
bushels of it sowed.’’ 





Gamsiine 1X Breapsturrs.—Our correspon- 
dent ‘Anne Arundel”? may be deemed harsh by 
some, in his remarks upon those who are charged 
with imposing upon the public by their specula- 
tion in, and false statements relative to the crops— 
but is he not borne out by the facts? Let the fol- 


lowing statement, taken from a daily paper de- 


termine :-— 

‘“‘The New York papers are complaining that 
time speculations in produce have become a se- 
rious evil, and have been pushed to a greater ex- 
tent within the past six months than ever before. 
A bad principle, declared to be unbinding at the 
Board of the Stock Exchange by the Legislature, 
has been carried into the market for produce, 
where it is recognized by law,and made obliga- 
tory upon contractors. party sells, by sample, 
80,000 bushels of yellow corn, deliverable in the 
last week of April, and others do the same thing. 
A fight is then carried onin thestock. One party 
tries to depress prices, so as to gain a margin ; 
while the other, from similar motives, struggles to 
keepthemup. When the corn is tendered, its qual- 
ity may be objected to, and thus lead to vexatious 
disputes. The market, in the meantime, becomes 
unsettled. There are often two prices in the mar- 
ket. First, those established by the legitimate 
laws of supply and demand, and those made by the 
contract system. The same time sales, also, per- 
vade the provision market, and prices are influenced 
in precisely a similar way. Just before the matu- 
rity of large contracts known to be outstanding, 
there are struggles toget up a ‘‘corner,”’ just as in 
stocks, and prices become excited and generally 
advance. After the contracts are settled, either 
by the delivery of the produce, or by paying the 
differences, prices again become settled.” 
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ON MILKING COWS. 

**] have heard lately a conversation about 
milking cows, which causes me to ask some infor- 
mation on the wares of you. If you think it of 
importance enough to gry «h a place in your pe- 
riodical, please reply to it through the Farmer. I 
wish to know whether it would make cows better 
milkers to milk them regularly three times a day. 
In the conversation referred to, it was contended 
that it would. In reply, it was contended that 
whilst it was necessary in some cases to milk cows 
three times a day, that it could not be best asa 
general thing, or it would have been adopted in 
this utilitarian age. I want you to give us the 
philosophy of the matter if you please. A.C.” 

There is no doubt, we think, that cows give more 
milk for being milked three times instead of twice’ 
aday. The fact has been frequently tested by ex- 
periment. So acow milked once a day will give 
less than if milked twice, and may be ‘‘dried off’’ 
by lengthening the period between the times of 
milking. Frequency and regularity are required 
to get the maximum of which a cow is capable. 
Why three times a day is not the rule, is not that 
there would not be a larger flow of milk, but be- 
eause ordinarily the increase would be counter- 
balanced by the trouble. To bring a cow froma 
} distant pasture on a hot summer’s day, for the pur- 





pose, would probably not be advisable, but when 
she is readily at hand, it would be otherwise. 

As to the philosophy of the matter, it is the uni- 
versal law of supply answering to demand. In 
the spiritual world, ‘he that seeketh findeth,”’ in 
the natural it is not otherwise. And in both, the 
supply is proportioned to the urgency of the de- 
mand. The mother offers.a full breast to her 


him to ‘‘seek’’ his food there, the fountain never 
fails; When he begins to munch his crust, and by 
degrees seeks less diligently his nourishment there, 
the supply gradually falls off, and finally ‘ceases 
with the demand. There is ‘‘philosophy”’ in milk- 
ing cows as ‘‘there is reason in roasting eggs.”’ 





Satz or Devon Cattte.—We understand the 
sale of the late C. P. Holcomb’s Devon stock came 
off on the 20th ult., as advertised in the papers ; 
and notwithstanding the extremely bad state of the 
roads, the attendance was good and the bidding 
spirited. The prices realised were handsome.— 
The number of head sold was one hundred, which 
passed separately under the hammer of the auc- 
tioneer, Mr. Cannon, and were knocked off to dif- 
ferent purchasers, in two hours and a half. The 
: desire to purchase, we understand, instead of flag- 
ging continued to increase to the close, when bet- 
ter. prices were realised, than at the opening of the 
sale. B. Jackson was, we learn, a la urchaser, 
and several from a distance,—Mr. Steickel, and 


fine bull Plough Boy, that has carried off so. many 
premiums. Mr. F. P. Holcomb purchased the im- 
ported bull, South Molton. 





suckling, and as long as his necessities compel 


others from Pennsylvania. Mr. S. purchased the 





Srock rrom Maryiaxp.— We had the pleasure 
a few weeks since, of forwarding to B. G. Cooper, 
Esq., Camden, N. J., a beautiful 2 year old Devon 
Bull, from the celebrated herd of Geo. Patterson, 
Esq. He will do credit to his breeding, and good 
service to New Jersey. 

We have just shipped to New Orleans, for C. S. 
Swayze, Esq., of Opelousas, La., the South Down 
Buck, for which C. B, Calvert, Esq., of Riversdale, 
was awarded the first premium, at the last exhibi- 
tion of the Maryland State Agricnitural Society— 
also to the same gentleman an Oxfordshire Buck, 
from the flock of Wm. Jessup, Esq., of Baltimore 

iunty. These sheep will do credit to our State, 
and we hope will be found eminently useful in 
their new homes at the sunny South. 

A béautiful Bull Calf, from the celebrated herd 
of Ayrshires of Ramsay McHenry, Esq., of Har- 
ford, to go to Georgia—he is out of one of Mr. Mc- 
Henry’s finest Cows. Mr. McHenry having leased 
one of his largest farms, is reducing his stock of 
Ayrshires—any one wanting animals of this breed, 
cannot do better than by securing them from this 
source, as there are probably none superior in this 
country, and but few to equal them. 





A. P. Gites, Esq., late cashier of the Franklin 
Bank of Baltimore, has resigued that post, for 
many years so acceptably held to that institution 
and to the public, and so honorably to himself, in- 
tending to remove to Albemarle, Va., having pur- 
chased a beautiful estate in that county. We re- 
gret to lose from our midst, 30 excellent a citizen, 
but hope he may long live to enjoy in his new home, 
all the happiness and prosperity which this life is 
calculated to afford, and wl.ich he has every reason 
to anticipate in the society ofso delightful a section 
of the Old Dominion. 





Corn.—We are indebted to John Q. Hewlett, 
Esq., for a lot of the corn described in our paper 
for March. 

We have also received from Mr.C. Wagner a 
bag of his white flint corn ; it has a compact well 
filled ear, small cob, and will make a fine wheat 
meal. We will divide this lot among our friends 
who may desire to get into the seed. 

The coro of M. Tilghman Goldborough, Esq., 
described in our last, weighs 58 ibs. to the bushel, 
—a very rare weight for white corn. We cannot 
furnish any more of it. 





We acknowledge the receipt from J. C. Holmes, 
Esq., Secretary of the Michigan State Agricultural 
Society, vol. VI. of the Transactions of that So- 

,ciety, an octavo of 800 pages, published by order 
of the legislature. 
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Piant Corn.—The editor of the N. Y. Tribune 
makes an earnest appeal to farmers to Plant Corn ! 
—He says’ : ' 

The questions of cheap bread for the working- 
man, and whether there will be a godd supply of 
beef. depend.upon how the people plant corn. 

If pork next Fall is scarce and igh, those who 
have it to sell may think it is a posperous time for 
them, ‘but it will be more so if the people general- 
k x pone eepiens It is no true argument that 
if all did so,,.the price would be ‘‘ruinously, low.”’ 
No country ever was ruined by cheap bread. 

We adjure you therefore, every man of you that 
owns an acre:of soil, to plant corn—in the English 
acceptation of the aad g anything. that will make 
bread—but more particularly maize or Indian corn, 
We ask it now because now is the time to prepare 
for it. Weask it for the good of the country—for 
thebenefit of the farmer. Is there a man living who 
took our advice last spring, and who has since had 
@ moment of regret that he did so? If he has, his 
deeply benefitted country has not. The people 
return thanksito God fora bounteous crop.’ With- 
out,it, what.would those who buy bread have done 
in all this terrible winter? 

Last«spring a general effort was made to in- 
crease’ the product of the land. Heaven smiled 
upon it, and the people were made glad. There 
was cause then—there.is cause now—that the peo- 
ple should plant corn—more than was planted last 
year, for nowhere are the granaries full ; nowhere is 
there a surplus laid up inst an unfruitful year, 
and without such a surplus no country can be in- 
dependent, no people can be prosperous and hap- 
py. _ Therefore let them plant corn. 

Let it not be argued that the price of corn is 
falling—it is’ still largely remunerative, while all 
its products: are equally so. Look atthe prices 
that farmers haye realized for beef and pork, and 
though the latter has fallen, itis still above the point 
of profit to the maker. There is no prospect that 
beef will fall below ten cents’ pound on the hoof 
for all that is corn-fed during 
rate it will pay to plant corn. 





Hay.—A. correspondent at Cumberland, Md., 
writes us as follows :— 

Has it ever struck you that the railroad chai 
are very unequal on agricultural products. "My 
principal crop is hay, ghd 100 tons timothy, 
which I could ‘extend to: Jerk er I could get 
in Baltimore $27 per ton in bales of 150 Ibs. each; 
and yet, the charge is so high, that even that high 
price won’t admit of sending it. Here the average 
price is. $19 per ton. A fair reduction in the charge 
of transportation would reduce the average cost of 
best hay in your city to $20 a ton. ; 

We would call the attention of the energetic 
President of the Railroad Company to this subject. 
There. is a great difference, it is true, in the bulk 
of the articles of coal and baled hay, but we should 
suppose that this discrimination is entirely too dis- 
proportionate. Cannot some plan be devised where- 
by the farmer can be put on as good a footing as 
the miner, the manufacturer, and the shipping 
merchant? ' We hope the ‘company will take. this 
subject into i perhaps it will lead 


consideration—~and 
to the, examination of other matters which we 
could point out. 


year. At that) 





ee ie ee Se SS ee 


Grape Vine Roors, vs. Curtines.—Mr. R. T. 
Underhill, who has given much study, and had a 
long practical experience uponthe subject of grape 
culture, presents the following views upon the ad- 
vantages of planting roots over cuttings :— 

‘‘Tand others in this vicinity find that not only’a' 
greater saving of time than a'single year is obtain- 
ed, when well rooted plants, three or four years’ 
old, are used'in the formation of a vineyard—but' 
that the ‘vineyard when formed is more valtable, 
from its' being lesa subject! to injury from ‘rottin 
or mildew, than those made directly from cuttings.’ 
We have noticed the fact, and the theory we have 
adopted is confirmed by experience. here’ cut-' 
tings aré planted to form the’ vineyard, the) roots\ 
usually start too near the surface of the ground, 
where .they are under the. influence of. heat and 
moisture. The growth is rapid, incréased by every 
shower in the spring; the Sap Vessels are large; 
and when the vineyard is old enough to bear, the’ 
month of June pepvante an abundant. foliage'and' 

reat promise of fruit. ,The drouth coming on in 

uly, the roots pelo mostly located near the.sur- 
face, are deprived of the proper supply of riourish- 
ment, and soon the rotting commences, which T am’ 
informed is faz more serious in Ohioand the States 
adjacent, where their vineyards are formed direct; 
ly from cuttings, than in the Atlantic States. The 
roots also, from their nearness to the surface, are 
far more liable to injury from the frosts of wirt- 
ter.. When you have well rooted plants, you can 
set them at any depth that experience, teaches to 
be the most appropriate to the different kinds of 
soil, and thus secure a proper growth of roots for 
the support of the vine.” 





Peruvian Guawo.—The, Country Gentlemen says, 
the. price of Peruvian guano in N, York,is $60 per 
ton for less than 10 tc 25 tons. The Alexandria 
Gazette says: ' 
, “The Mexican and Columbian Guanos are com- 
ing, langel into use. The reports from farmers. 

© applied them last season to theif ‘crops, are’ 
ex ney favorable—particularly ‘when they’ 
were applied to Spring crops. We congratulate, 
our agricultural friends, that, by the introduction 


of the phos guanos, they will be able to s 
y | Ply thimedlven Stan chtaipor and more oparta? 


nent fertilizer than the article obtained fromthe: 
Chincha laenees and Los —_— me pret in 
some measure, from the justly. rm 
which “— — 3 our trade with those sland, 
e No, 1. vian r ton of 2000, 
Ibs, ; esicen at $30 per ton of 3400 Toe.” me 





Warermetons.—A subscriber who fails con- 
stantly to raise this delightful fruit, wants advice, 
Let him plant upon Jight sandy soil, We believe 
this is essential. Ifhe has none such, he must dig 
out for his hills, holes of two and a half feet square, 
and fill. with earth procured elsewhere. .A large 
supply—say half a bushel of. thoroughly rotted 
compost should be put to each hill and well incor- 
porated wih the earth. The hills should be eight 
to ten feet apart. With such preparation, careful 
after culture will secure a good crop if the season. 
be favourable. 
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gel YAM Soee pra ourmurE 26505" 24, Known in the Sfates as ‘Rocky, Moun- 
We received sometime since; from J.V. Jones, |... an hy Bish iY “Chickasavr. *” Its 
Esq,,0f Birdsville, Burke Co,,.Geo,, abox of-}i\ Paabed ie: yet id nar: cgi ot has 
) Peas and Corn, which we, should: have noticed 95. “Shiney”, or*Java.?? This i the Pyince 
earlier. There are 25/varieties of Field Peas, and ' lof Peas. rout rE 


‘Sof Cort\grown by Mr. J. They were neatly put 
_up.in, small, boxes, and in the collection there are 


, some new! and rare kinds, which we will take plea-_ 


gure'in’ dividing among those of our friends who 
may wish to try them, Mr. Jones writes us that 
he has given close and unremitting attention to 
| the:improvement and cultivation of the Field Pea 
for years; and we agree with him, that the great 
‘value. of this crop as a standard has never been 
correctly, comprehended in this country. What 
erop known to man will produce in the same time 
and cultivation so much nutritive food for him as 
“the Pea?—none! He sends some varieties that 
,ean be matured in 60 days from date of planting. 
The following is a catalogue and brief description 
of the Peas, and Corn:— 
_ No.1. ‘* Blue Pea’’, hardy and prolific. A cro 


of this Pea can be matured in less than 
dove from date of planting the seed. Val- 
uable, 


_ 2..4¢Lady’’, matures with No.1. Notso pro- 

lific and hardy. A delicious table ee 

3. ** Rice’’, most valuabletable variety known, 
and should be grown universally wherever 
the pea can make a habitation. 

4. “ Relief.”’ Another valuable table kind, 
with brown pods. 

5., ‘ Flint Crowder’’, very profitable. 


6. ‘‘Flesh_ do.” do. do. 
7. “Sugar do.” do. do. 
8. “Grey do.” do. do. More. so 


than 5, 6 and 7. 
9. *‘Early Spotted.”? Brown hulls or pods. 
. * Early Locust.” Do. do., valuable. 
‘* Late Locust.”’ Purple do., not profitable. 
** Black Eyes.’’ Valuable for stock. 
. Early Black Spotted.”” Matures with 
Nos..1, 2 and 3. 
** Goat.’’ So called, I presume, from its 
at Very valuable, and a hard kind to 


‘*Small Black.’’ Do. do., lies.on the field 

all winter with the power of reproduction. 

Very valuable variety. 

16. ‘* Large Black Crowder.”’ The largest pea 

known, and produces great and luxuriant 

vines. A splendid variety. 

‘* Brown Spotted.’’ Equal to Nos. 6, 7, 8 

and 14. 

** Claret Spotted.’’. Do. do., do. , do. 

‘Large Spotted.” “ Do. do. do. do. 

*¢ Jones’ Little Claret Crowder.” It ism 

opinion a greater quantity in an 

bushels can be grown per acre of this Pea, 

than any other grain within the knowledge 

of man. Matures with Nos. 1,2, 3, 9 and 

13, and one of the most valuable. 

21. ‘Jones’ Black Hull’’, prolific and profitable. 

22. panes! Yellow Hay’’, valuable for Hay 
only. 

23..‘*Jones’ No.,1’’, new and very valuable ; 

originated in last 2 years. 


15. 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 





261: “Little Tom?’ \Corn—one: of ‘the ‘earliest 
varieties of gourd seed, and originated on 
the highest mountain io North Carolina. 

27. ‘*Pettigrue” Corn, very valuable variety 


for Bread. 
28. **Jonés’ Improved Gourd Seed.’” “Grain 
deep and covers the extreme end of a‘small 


uniform red cob. The »best stock ‘corn 
_ known, It. has, been under]1. years’ im- 
provement in my hands. 





_ Brisinc or Seep Waeat.—The practice of bri- 
ning séed wheat to prevent smut, is more than two 
centuries old. | Jethro Tull, who wrote in‘the ear- 
ly part of the eighteenth century, gives the follow- 
ing account of it. . ‘‘ Brining of wheat, to cure or 
prevent smuttiness, was accidéntally discovered 
about seventy years'since in the following manner. 
A ship load of wheat:was sunk near Bristol, in au- 
tumn, and afterwards at the ebb-tide all taken up, 
after it had been soaked in sea water ; but it being 
unfit for making of bread, a farmer sowed some of 
it in’ a: field, and when it was found to grow yery 
well, the whole cargo was bought at.a low price by 
many farmers, and all of it sown in different places. 
At the following harvest .all the ‘wheat in ‘that 
part of England happened to be smutty, except the 
produce of the brined seed, and that was all clean 
from smuttiness.’’ 


Guano Istanps.—A xesolution has been intro- 
duced into the U. 8S. Senate, to secure to our coun- 
try, any guano islands which may be discovered by 





our citizens, the discoverers enjoying the right of 


ing of the product thereof. 

The attention of Congress has also been drawn 
to the Coolie trade, by which Chinese in large num- 
bers are transported from their native country in 
American and English ships on alleged contracts 
of service in distant places, mostly to the guano 
islands. 

Parent Orrice.—We. have. received from the 
Patent Office, some additional copies of the report 
(Mechanical) for 1854, which we will distributeto 
those applying for the same. Also sundry: pack- 
ages of seed. 

Tue Atapama Srate Acaricutturat Socrery, 
will hold its next annual Exhibition on the 11th 
November, “to ‘continue four. ‘days. A valuable 
premium list has been made. out,’ amounting to 


near $5000. 


Mowsne Macuines.—The Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society offers a premium of $1000 for the 
best mowing machine. To entitle any one to com- 
pete for this premium, he must enter the mowin 
machine with full particulars of its principles o 
construction, weight and selling price, with Thos. 
Motley, Jr., Jamaica, Plain’ P. O., Massachusetts, 
on or before the Ist day of June, 1856. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

The. Farmers and Planters Encyclopedia of Rural 
Affairs ; embracing all the most recent discoveries 
in Agricultural Chemistry. By Cuthbert W. John- 
son. Adapted to the United States by G.. Emerson. 
This is the second American edition of a most 

valuable work, a well printed and well bound 
octavo of 1200 pages, illustrated with numerous 
cuts of animals, implements, plants, &c. As its 
name imports, it embraces the whole circle of 
agricultural topics, and treats them well. It is 
comprehensive and full. A large portion of the 
work as published, perhaps one third, is contributed 
by the able American editor in altering it from the 
original. Asa constant book of reference, of the 
highest character, in the way of his profession, 
every farmer should have a copy of it. It can be 
sent by mail for $4. For sale at this office: 

A te Essay for the Cultivation of the Cranberry, 

a desert of the best varieties. By B. 

Easterwood. New York: C. M. Saxton & Co. 
The cranberry culture north and east of us, has 

received, of late years, much attention. This 
fruit grows wild in many sections of Maryland, and 
we have no doubt can be made an article of profita- 
ble culture.. The demand is rapidly increasing ; 
it yields very largely to the acre, iseasily gathered, 
and will keep as well, and bear transportation as 
well.as the best winter apples. This little manual 
embodies the best observation and experience of 
those who have been for years engaged in the 
culture. 

The American Grape Growers’ Guide, intended especi- 
ally for the American climate, &c. By Wm. Chorl- 
ton. New York: C. M. Saxton & Co. 

This will be found a valuable guide to the young 
grower, in all the departments of grape culture, 
but is mainly devoted to the culture in houses, and 
is especially adapted to the peculiarities of the 
American climate, which make it necessary to 
confine the out-door culture to a few native vari- 
ties. Price 50 cents by mail. 

Gardening & the South ; or, the Kitchen and Fruit 
Garden, &. By Wim. N. White, of Athens, Ga. 

New York: C. M. Saxton. 

This isa new work, adapted to the climate of 
the South, on the formation and management of 
gardens in general, with special directions for the 
cultivation of vegetables, medicinal herbs, and 
fruits. Itis the result of the author’s own practical 
experience, aided by all the best works. upon the 
several matters of which it treats. It will prove, 
we do not doubt, a useful work, and it is one 
much needed in the south. : 


Guano Coxvention.—The Pitt Co. (N. C0.) Agr. 
Society, has appointed 32 delegates to this conven- 
tion— ings, with the list, is received, and 
will appear in our next. 








The Va. Agricultural Society, has named 28th of 
Oct. for the commencement of its next annual exhi- 
bition, being the week following the Md. State show. 





FLORAL DEPARTMENT FOR MAY, 1856 


BY JOHN FEAST, FLORIST, BALTIMORE. 


Plants in greenhouses will need more attention to 
watering, as the season advances; syringing should 
be done every evening if fair, and fumigate at times 
to kill the insects. Plants, in general, that are 
blooming at this time, will keep in flower much 
longer if the glass is shaded with something—a 
mixture of whitening and oil mixed together and put 
on same as paint, but very thin, so as to break the 
direct sunshine on the flowers; give abundance of © 
air to harden the plants before bringing them out of 
doors. 

Chrysanthemums may be divided and propagated 
for flowering plants in the fall. 

Roots, set to one side after they 

are done flowering, and cease watering, when di- 

vested of foliage, keep dry until the season to bring 

ry a state of growth, if not, the bulbs will likely 
ecay. 

Cactuses will require a good watering, now coming 
in flowering. 

Calceolarias will require tying up as the flower 
stems advance; keep clean from insects, and do not 
let them suffer for water. 

Fuchias—attend to those which require shifting in 
larger pots; train them up neatly, so to make a 
pretty appearance when in bloom. 

Geraniums will now be in bloom; shade them, 
and keep the foliage clean and healthy. 

Camellias and Azaleas will begin to grow, now 
they are done flowering, syringe freely, and give 
sufficient water while they are growing. 

Heaths, and such plants, keep in a cool place, out 
of doors, for the sammer—a shaded place is proper 
for them, or a cold frame. 

Dahlias, for early blooming, plant out now, and 
those for late, =m out the latter part of the month. 

Annual of all kinds may be sown out in the 
border, and all plants raised early, and in pots, 
plant out, to flower early. 

Carnations, Pinks, and all herbaceous plants, may 
be transplanted in the borders, and divided to in- 
crease the-stotk. : 

Verbenas Petunias, and all bedding out plants 
that will flower the entire summer, plant out in the 
borders, to have as great effect us possible by blend- 
ing ee colors, or separate, as to fancy: 

any greenhouse plants thay be planted in borders, 
or lawns, in clumps that show well for the summer ; 
they help to fill up places that are vacant, besides giv- 
ing flowers, most of the summer months, as-Chinese 
Hibiscuses, Oleanders, Pomegranates, Crape Myrtles, 
Coral Trees, and many others that do well in this 
way, are taken up in the fall and placed in the back 
part of the greenhouse in winter, like all deciduous 
shrubs and plants. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the Journal of 
the United States Agricultural Society for 1555, 
édited by W. S. King, Esq., Secretary—a_ hand- 
some volume of 250 pages—-containing a Report of 
the Third Annual Meeting of the Society, and the 
Third Annua! Exhibition held at B ston m Uctober 
last. It contains also some valuble pspers which 
we propose to notice further hereafter, with the 
addresses of Mr. Everett and Mr. Wintirup at the 
exhibition. It is handsomely illustrated wiih a 
view of the grounds on which the exhibition was 
held, and with portraits of cattie, sheep and hogs. 
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" METEOROLO ICAL TABLE FOR MAROH, 1856. 





Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll County, Md. 








THERMOMETER. CLOUDS COURSE. WIND. REMARKS. 
7A.M.\2P.M.9P.M.)Daily mean.|\7A.M. 2P.M.)9P.M.|7A.M.(2P.M.; 9 P. M. 
1*| 28 30 30 294 Ww E Ww NE | NE NE Cloudy 
2] 28 38 27 30 Ww Ww O Ww | NW NW Clear 
3] 24 38 24 283 oO Ww O Ww | NW NW - do 
4) 19 50 38 353 Ww oO Oo W | SW | SEbyE do 
5 | 22 35 25 30 Ww oO Oo W | SE sé do 
‘6| 30 47 24 333 Ww N Oo Ww Ww WwW do 
71 15 32 30 254 O O w Ww Ww SE do 
8} 30 39 25 313 WwW WwW Oo sw | SW w 
97; 10 19 10 13 Ww Ww Ww W | NW NEby N | Clear, Cloudy, 
10; 0-3 | 19 ll 9 WwW w }o NW; W WwW lear 
11}; 10 38 | 28 254 WwW Ww WwW Ww Ww NW do 
12} 19 38 25 304 wi swi;'O |NWM| W WwW do 
13}. 19 37 30 Ww wy Ww Ww Ww SW do 
14] 25 45 33 345 WwW Ww Ww SW SW do 
15} 30 42 31 343 Ww Ww Oo Ww WwW Ww Clear, Sn. Sq. 
16} 28 33 30 305 Ww Ww O NW | SE SE (a) Cloudy, 
17} 28 45 31 3 WwW w W.| SE | SW SE Clear 
I 25 43 31 3 Ww Ww Ww SE | SE SE Clear, Cloudy, 
193, 30 47 30 3 w Ww Ww sE Ww Cloudy, Clear, 
30 49 38 39 w Ww Ww WwW Ww SW Clear 
21) 35 55 40 435 Ww Ww Ww Ww S | NEby N do 
22°| 34 44 35 38 NE | NE N NE | NE E Cloudy, Clear, 
35 42 38 38} O Ww WwW Ww Ww SE Clear 
24}; 30 40 38 36 Ww Ww Oo Ww Ww w (6) Clear 
25°} 35 40 32 3 Ww Ww oO w | NW NW do 
26} 30 45 34 36 w | Nw w i Nnwi| w N do 
27°} 31 35 24 30 wi nw) oOo NW | NW NW do 
28} 22 38 27 29 Ww Ww Oo NW | NW NW do 
29 | . 30 40 28 30h WwW Oo Oo NW | NW NW (c) Clear 
30; 24 40 28 Ww oO Oo NW | NW Ww do 
31 | 22 41 28 24 Oo oO oO Ww Ww Ww 






































Monthly Mean, 27 1-5. 
*Snow began 97g A. W., ended 5 P. M., 2 inches. 


+1. {Snow 5 P.M. §12noon61-7, |{Rain 10 


t5P.M. 9% P.M 
A. M.—12 noon, % (u) Snow 10 A. “., 6P M. melted as it fell. (+) 25.min, of 2 P.M. storm of wind, rain, haii and 


snow, asting 10min. (c) Arriva! of Robin. 





——? 





BALTiMORE MARKE1—April <8. 
[The intelligence trom Europe, since our last, of the 
Tatitication of peace, has had the effect, as was expeeteu, 
of depressing all kinds of breadstufls added to which, 
the e had been heavy arrivals of grain and flour, and re- 
— that a number oi vessels which had been detained in 
e sy of the Baltic, loaded with grain, had sailed for 
Flour, Howa d st., $6.25, extra do. $7a7.25 ; City Mills, 
.25. Rye Flour, $4.62; Corn Meal, 2.50 jor count y, 
for city. Wheat, supply ie good to pes red, 1.30a 
.40, good to prime white, | 40al.50, extra 1.55, and 1.60a1,65 
for extra family flour, do. Corn, receipts also large, ‘air 
to good white, 46a48c., and yellow, 48a52; in/erior lots, 
36a 42. Rye, Pa., 75c.; Md. and Va. Rye 7a75c. Oats, 


ae. 

Provisions, have declined. Bacon, 88} for shoulders, 9X 
fo: sides. Mess Pork, $16; prime mess, 16.80, prime 16, and | 
rump, 14.25a14.37 bbl Rice, 4%.a4%c. for fair to prime 
lots. “— N. Orleans and P. kico, 6.50a7.50 ior common 
to fair, 7.75a8.50 fur good to choice, and Cuba, 6.00a7.75 ‘or | 
common nef mee \ hiskey, 234224 for city and Pa., and 
24a%1% for Ohio. Cattle, 3.75a5 50, on the hoof, oe 3 de 
7.50a10.50 nett, and carnetng O35 gross. Hoge, 7.75a8 per 
100 Ibs. Sheep, 5a5.75 per Ibs. gross. Guano. Peru- 
lbs; Colombian and A'rican 
ton of 2000 Ibs.; Mexican, $18 to $28 per ton of 

bs. delivered, as in quality. ay, baled Batt per 
ton; loose 24a26; Rye Straw, 15ald, wheat do. $!Gal2. Pota- 
toes, 50c. for common white, and 60 for merce , atthe wharf. 
Cotton is steady at former rates. Plaster, 303.95 per tun; for 
found, 1.25al 37 per bbl. Rosin, common, $1. Oa! .65 ; | 

‘ar, 1.75a2; Pitch, $2.25 per bbl.; and Spirit Turpentine. 


r. 
39a40 oa lon. 
P.S.— The Persia steamer has just arrived in 9% days 
eg i bringing later advices from F urope ; she reports 
80 8 
Place 








the telegraph) that a further decline had taken 
flour and grain. | 


303° A correspondent in Nelson Co., Va., in- 
quires as to injury caused by feeding horses with 
corn and cob-meal. In reply we have to say, that 
we know of no case of injury being done by its use. 
The horses of the writer have been fed with it for 
a number of months, and he knows many farmers, 
some of whom have put their experience on record, 
in our paper, who have used it with manifest ad- 
vantage. 
A POSITIVE CURE FOR CANCER, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF CAUSTIC OR THE KNIFE. 
ome and mo oe mee Leer in all ve and has 
n cemonstrated ond t i of 
This remedy is teed neared ail tones of external 
cancer where vital organs are not affected. 
Tk RMS—NO CURE NO PAY! 
0GPamphlets giving full description of cures and man- 
od mh yim ent, bey bogs erenimy pe to persons afflict- 
Ww ancer, sen of expense an. person sendin; 
their address to the subscriber. “ ad 
All communications must be ad 








dressed to 
J HN_CATHF 
102 Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 


JOSEPH E. WIISON. 
PAPER HANGER & BLIND MANUFACTURER. 
No. 65 Nort Howanrp strEer. 

Would ‘espectfully inform Farmers and Country people. 
that he is ready to do all kinds of Paper } amen in the 
Country, by careful workmen in the best manner—VF- 
NIFIAN BLINDS, PLAIN, BUFF AND \ HITE LINEN 
w bee SHADES, made to order in the neatest manner. 

may }-ly 


mayl-ly 











roe ee 


Horse Power and Thrasher, 


ax be had at’ 
150 ‘Pratt Street Wharf, aL, Maryan 


ey deemed almost unn give, certifi 
the ety: —_ of our rand 
ex, but for the in ion of wt these = lave not ie yet 
sed them, bayh <- in the following 
Princess ANNE, SommeEnsEetCO.,; Mo. ily se 

i 2++-The, Horsé Power’ and Thrasherl 
chess you has ae a my expecta 
ease service, is.as perfect now as w 
the 2 op. Ahion aay, Mis ans 

ment. am ¥ 


ours, &ci, 
8. Cotli 
e seeing ona 
has given me entire sa er ‘Havin t my 


tire: fo i854 and 1855, is inas Teodor lier for 
Tasos whet iret seed it’ ana Irecommend to all who 


for 1956, to call and see Cottin 
Johnsonh’s Improved Horse d ‘Thrasher— 
bility and’ lightness 
found. 


‘ 


caine an ae 


J. W. GRISTFIELD. 
St, Mary’s- County, Mp. 


of you for the Darvest ¢ 1854, 


wer t dura- 


I remain yo: NOSERT 

“ Forp. 
la A ali April 15th, 1856. 
ved Horse Power 


my va ind 


applets 
ent, yt 


ian of my neighbors have 
and adopted yours since it has been ‘introduced into our 
ing r88 a full m« asure of success, 


“i ain, very , 1) MES T. BLACKSTONE. 


NorTHUMBERLAND County, Va. ay 2d, 1856. 
Machine I July 


nit ERS : Eee, 


No. 150 Prat src sh, Baltimore, Ma. 
¥ HOW 


“RAND & JONES 
WORE OOS: FLASEEM: 


Tee dr es 


“hy many oF our Per fermen a tage OL 


may A-At » 





has taken 


where the 
‘ht in’ Planter took thi 
premium 
‘ ty of make, for itsthoroughness 

an for the quick and are manner 
in which thelwar it has no superior. A fair trial: 

ode ak utility. : 

This the following Agricultural 
Warehouses in Gaoltiey, wnat testimonials from Eastern 
and Western who 


= —— 


RICE & NORRIS, & & 48 Light street. 
E. WHITMAN & Co., 63 Exchange Place. 
E. SINCLAIR, i. & Co., 62 Light street. 
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mayl-it* 
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is an excellent ent Imple- 


—< draft, I don’t think its equal can be ; 


tas a om 


to any Mabe Application 
less 


OR A 


‘test as’ to the value of this 





Mit, 
pee READER Whit please notice the sivtelieancan 
descriptive of MR. SEARS’ PICTORIAL FAMILY 
tuted Works send for the Printed Catalogne a all our Tlus- 
ae UNINITIATED the tartof, 
aioe id say that we eriarap in the stots peluing Rew 


which is/ far better then all the gold)mines Sas 
vand Australia. 


n wishing to.embark in the ente rise, 
‘ellie little by. sending to ‘the igen : p 


er $25, for which 
he will ‘Yeceive sample copies of the. various works, (at 


t| wholesale prices) carefully” beset insured, and directed. 


> 





affording a wih to the t : 
eet Sie n> onier Pea Rtireest i ihe 
mos' a) er 4) 
Snake, rales mes ge (post pal ) 
may wat iteanyerent, New ¥ork. 





TO PERSONS our OF EMPLOYMENT. _ 
An Elegant Gift fora Father to present to his Family. ' 
0G Sénd for Orie Copy, and’ tty it among your friends. 
TE ‘ENTS T 
W “sears Rafthne ETYP QU iRro BIBLE, 
For.Family Use, entitled 
The People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible. 
This g8eful Book is destined, if we can form an 
from the Notices of the “to have an 
snd to form 3 distinct inthe sale 
en a era in the sale of our wo 
in eens ) wecene T rey ar 
al Corsinge wine i Sr rare sobectiione t 
a who to procure 
a and sold f tach of ofthe 10 ae ma towne ofth 
eac’! ic e princ cities and towns ofthe 
Taion it wit BE SOLD SUBSCRIPTION pat. 
should te be aie at once,fs the field will 
goon occupied. My ey te ing to pie. Agents, and Ace 
safe age gon tiey | prof the ea 
receipt of the estab hed Pribe ne Bix Dollars, the 
rice » witha well bound Subserip- 
tion Book, will be exrefully boxed, and forwarded per ex- 
ress, at our ris and expense, to any central town or vil- 
age in be a5 States, excépting those of California, 
‘exas. 
your Lettérs, and doe hae Money will come safe. 
For particu- 
lars, address as ( . 


may. 1.It illiam Street, New York. 





PEP RELURAL SEEDS—The subscribers off 


of tis thet ie the Pa 4 ye, and of the 


ae Terni, iat Bee pot Ib. 
a ed R d Tb. 

v' uta 0) | "conta r 
ar apncmr Pi Pe 2 omag 
Large Wha ten hite rank Be fo do 

wath Bent ther verieties liniptnhict iniiies 
Carrott, clean seed, $1 per Ib 
fa * 
White Sane ae eet ~ 
Early Short Horn do 







oro mat, Sept 
do Se ao 

7c do 

a fo 
on uantities, ina a nn Fa assortment of 
and Field Seeds, warranted fresh, pure 
OT dears and White Dutch Clover, oe Faeuiptapa 
Scented Vi Th 


Italian Ray Sweet e 
Fescues and gst abr of Forei gees and the 
ch and domestic 


res of English, 
other Ever Green n Seeds—Osage Or- 

Locust for Hedges—Yellow Timber 

mailed Phillip Corn—Japan Peas, &c., 


_Cotalognoe. mai ‘ setye Basen enc. mom by tases cont 
ap 
OMP NT THORBURN & CO. 15 John atree street, 


most 

Grasses for nwa, seord 
Norway Spruce, an 

ange and H 

cust—Im 


ed to, 
New York. 


DIOSCOREA BATAT AS. New Chinese Potato or Yam, 
Description and direction for —t = 
may 


at $3 per dozen. 
nished to applicants. 

















i ee Re dee 
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ATKINS’ AUTOMATON:... 








at- HACING REAPER AND. 40 


! ‘BEST MACHINE IN USE. 



















1 (the first) used in 1852. 
40 used successfally in 1853. 
im twenity different States in 1854. 
1200 in all parts of the Union in 1855. 
3000 building for the harvest of 1856. 


HERE ARE 8IX GOOD REASONS FOR 
this unparalleled increase and great po ate t—Ist. 
Itis —_ and reliable, and easi! foo t saves 
the hard labor of Raking. 3d. saves at “ios another 
hand in. bindin 4th. It saves phusseaiang by the. careful 
—_ rakir 3 besides, the straw being straig 
“it..is in the sheaf, and does not drop in the 
after Sending, and the heads are not ex; in the om, 
go that the Grain saving even exceeds the LaBor sa’ 
bh. Itis a naoond Mower, being one of the best convertib 
machines in use. 6th. ft has a knife that does not choke. 
im other excellencies, too numerous to mention here, are 
fairly given in the circulars. Its intrinsic worth is also 
by the award (mostly in on 3 years) of 


OVER 80 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
PRICE.—REareR anv Mower, $200.—$75 on its recei 
firs® September, and $50 first Decem cmaber Peco ot 
KING ReaPer only $175. Considerable pad in 
freight to those at a distance whe order prior to Ist March ; 
also liberal discount for advance er. 
ee taken a shop at Baltimore from Mr. Benson, 
Monument street, we shall be able to supply 
a in this region with extras that are required, and 


Se RGR Ag ope 


Richmond ; 
seer the Valley ae be cddressed.at L, weer H 
ae -, ae ‘i _ ic 


GH t for the Atlan 
= ye, the ‘= here, can be ad- 
arsed a alt earl nif ou would not be Speen 
ieee fing’ IMPARTIALLY the INIONS.-OF |. 
FARMERS with orders, mailed to 


; , notes, &e., 
applicants, and prepaid. 





RIG. 
1453 Pratt i PROT, 
march 1-4t 


GUANO! GUANO!! GUANO!!! 
E have in-store the 
found in this market, we name 

go fees Ce Wo tal 





No. 1 “African” do. 
Beg 1&2 *¥Fish” do. 
“Venezuali ‘an’? do. 
“A A” “A? &B” “or & “D” “Mexican” Guano, 
All of which we will sell in lots of 1 to 500 tons, at the 
lowest rates. ‘ i 
J. J. &¥F, TURNER, 
mayl-tf 42 Pratt street, Balt. | 





A FIRST RATE MANAGER, waats.e situation on 
ey ene worked by slave hands-the very he very bes 
given as to character.an 


Sayer danoneas nay i te Sa 


marit 


assortment of guano to be | * 





To Farmers and) Gardeners. 
: AMMONIATED — 


DISSOLVED BORE 


(SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME, A 
peeps AND sang 
We would call the especial attention o avmere' and 
others to the port of anal sis which will-be found being 
of the chem which we now offer;for'sale, 
known as AMMONIATED DISSOLVED BONES.: 


No. 29 Excuaner sree Sey tan? i 


Baltimore, March 

a he of f Dis- 

waite ky a pel, eg. of acca 
mA = ei tee a factory + rally selected average 

m and analysed, 

ibe composed compo payee y It was founa 
Patcnwelecan tetce cabins: te micsra 14.50 
Phowpore ac Ry BL Ling sation 17,00 
Li ARES BURR QF Eman 9.11 
Potas 1.50 








Capable of producing ammonia......) .. a2436 


Which constituents are united with a ech ohee 
following manner : in the 





taining of = faanbpsecamner orate 
Sniphate of Sada... emeleye teveriancet sereieis (eee 
Organic matter, &C,.,..5000--+> Ye-pse- epeiheene 


Capable of producing of ammonia... ...+,.+.4.16 oA 
The above pager be shows the article well 


uu 

Containing 0 i +1160 
Hydrated oe ate of lime (plaster of, Paris)... 3.87 
hate of potas 2.77 
10.75 
52.37 


compounded manure, and is jally adapted 
Baaine sg deficient in phos hervie, aid npn 
ep mpc ans ti pled ey ) Seis £0 aenenehonal 
soma eruvian Guano 
ot wich 1 1s ek percent a ome op pte by the addition 
y of ammonia which this 
a incapable red uelng is 4.16 percent., or about 
oa acid, a proportion which is:con- 


“emits are of potash 1.5 cent., a most valuabl 


of pire. bas snd up of brek weds t fot cent., of sulphate 


nutriment, may 'y mediate the sidtrieon he ts by render- 
‘ing their nutriments fit for atten — by 


We have heretofore published th fie “anal analgas of cxatay Pu. De 
re A ld now refer 


| stoma Rete wore 


g extract of ale letter fromi him, un- 
der date of Barc 3 Mth, & Wey 
as most of ‘these’ com 
ipeome poo neat nee Desens in the 
Lata Ammonia and tele while'it excels others, 
the variety’ and proportion 'o other bg cersie ore 
eepecially 1 Potash Salts, equally necessary to 
the plant.” 
For the pu 


of inspiring confidence in farmer, 
purchasin compound, od ato guarentee € sn 
monied M ue; we naverach bagot ‘analysed and in- 








attention to further extracts 2 mentioned 
‘above. n which Dr. Stewart says in reference to the neces - 
og of autograph cértificates :—*, ofthisor. 
er compound my thus endo: -autogra; 
perepeh vie er e farmer u tspon't credit of the mann 
Leer or eaeter yt 1 cab make novens to any one 
PA Be: ties in sinew ot m 


g the 
of these com; chemical " 
factory, onaies 226 > olfer this valuable manure at the 
: ) Per Ton rip y Cash. 
And. we are now pre to fill orders for quantity, 
oe pian ayes p | _ vessel. or vat: —— ty) with 
toners be addressed fo 


mayl Manufacturing Chemist, » Ofer th ba hd a 
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WEIGHING “WHEAT. 
Ta of the commission agents, held in 
e... cit more on the cone March, inst., at 
ur Bs Exchange, the télowing preamble and 
sasotetiond were unanim ? ack 

Wuenreas, an effort is made by certain at 

ties, under a mistaken i idea that they are advancing 
own individual interests, to introd@tice the weight system 
in the sale and purchase of corn in Hoe market, and to 
force the same upon usin opposition to our wishes and | ¥ 


protest ; and 
WueEneas, we believe that the attempted change, from 
pes t measure system, if caried into operation, would 
t to the pose aay 2 of the entire grain ie, and 
the city of Baltimore, direc " 
indirectly, by driving away from us, to other — 
very large portion of the grain that is now sent he 
big! By fact that ours is a measure corn market, 
rovad of by our corr 


We, the subscribers, ‘do resolve, that we agree and 
to each other, that we will resist the att 
every means in our power, that we will posit 
upon no 


ee ee and that we will sell 
may 1-it 


VALUABLE STOCK FOR SALE. 
fm HE subscriber will offerat public sale, 
at the Hand Tavern, north 
Baltimore, on Tuesay the 13th May, at 
yn we o’clock, the followiug stock : 
mber 8th, 1854. Sired on 
the island of of Jersey, 0 oe of Imported (‘ow Ho 
Relief, October 22d, 1854, 
Island of Jersey, out of Im ' Charit it ‘rt 
Alderney Passenger, June gg y Imported 
Commodore, out of Imported Gazelle 
Buli Boy, October 4th, 1855, By Im- 
game Commedore. -— of ge — y- ie 
5. Alderney dd I y Imported 
pee rg out of Jerse P 


Fo 1855. U out of | 
r Calf, February, By Uncas, 


The subscriber will, at the time of sale, public 
ni lot, three of the above first five numbers, and se 


so rend 























ired on the 











to ap tl 
bidder the animals to which they belong. 
er two he will offer ata limit, which will be named. 
The Devon Calf will be limited at fifty dollars. The animals 


may be seen atthe Hand Tavern on the day previous to the 
sale. J. HOWARD cHENRY. 
may 1-it S.C. Gover, Auctioneer.” 








THE LAWYON BLACKBeRRY. i 
ESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT.— 
anew and enti distinct i 





ORDERS FOR Semeee vad 


All orders for Plants will be registered and lied in 
rotation, (deliverable in New York free of charge, ter 

with full directions for oie and cultivetton,} 

n the , until the second bean, & Autumn, from 

oa week in asthe weather per- 

mits. ge of hel a ozen, $3, one dozen, 

vane pumas dred, $25. = The money 


Scbompeny the oie 54 Wall Street, New Yor! 
Or, New Rochelle, New or Vork, 


Those who avail themselves of the present rtuni 
will have fine fruit next year. oy nite 


BENJAMIN WASKEY, 





HAIR MANUFACTURER, ‘‘ABINET FURNI- G 


FEATHER BEDS, MATTRESSES, LOOK- 
ac. 


No. South street, Baltimore. 
TURNING AND SAWING of description atten- 
ded to at short notice, a Factry 


atthe Steam » No. 4 Swan 
may 1-4t 


at my ’ Machine, except to wind u 








“ye ENGLISH GARDEN SEEDS, 
We are now pe legge supply of 
the pplonee SEEDS, viz: 
yellow Sugar and Mangel Wortzell 
White | Belgian and Altingham C; 
ng Parsnip ; 3 Ault’s improved Swede or Ruta 
Turnips; Date’s yellow Hybrid and white Globe byes = 
with all other Seeds in our line, all of which are of 
same ume sypemee quality as those sold by us last and former 
in want willdo well te give usacall. For 
cis ale whales and retail by . 
SAMUEL AULT & SON, 
corner of Calvert and \\ ater sts., Baltimore, Md. 
N.B. Orders b by mail (with money) promptly attended to. 
may 1-It 


LAND FOR SALE IN 8ST. ee, 
pep ied | 









swe. 












to secure the crops. 
-who may wish to purchase will 


tg pac 
at any 
call to see the premises, I will say no more, except to ex- 
press a disposition to show the place. 
C. C. SPALDING, 
mayl-4t* Leonardtown, "Ma. 


and the im 
Presuming 





NEw bison April 24th, 1856. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer. 
I am under the necessity of asking at this late rte, ety to say 
to the readers of the forthcoming number of the 
Farmer, that the advertisement found in the last number 
of it, over the name of “E. Whitman & Co.,” in which my 
Reaping Machine (with several others,) was offered for sale, 
was not only wholly unauthorized by me, but that wnder 
no circumstances can that concern have my consent fo sell 
or advertise for _ sale, my Machine. While E. V hitman & 
Co., have fur several years, had no agency for the sale of 
an old business of that 
oe which was never done satisfactorily to me, the public 
not, from the notice in question, distinguish between 
bis agency to sol to sell mine and any other Machine in his pub- 
lish referred to. This notice is given because of the 
retusal of E. Whitman to withdraw or explain his un- 
authorized notice, in ah pogrom insisting that he had a right 
at any time in any wa mF et ure any man’s Machine, and 
"so to advertise the Af of it—and that he had then rs ter 
or different right or interest in the sale o ga met Reapi 
chine than mine! I need only add t Whitman 
have now no Machine of mine for me that I am sensi 2 of, 
nor a I be inany manner responsible for any that may be 
I ron add {d inthis connection, that Mr. B. M. RHO 


IDES, 
| my regularly authorised Agent in Baltimore, will havea 


supply of my latest improved Reaping and Mow: 
hines, a, Yif ordered early, of the best mancerh erial and a 
ctecture;¢ and will also be well provided with extra separate 
— the Machine, for the purpose of meeting any un- 
n casualities that may occur Gf any) in the ~ 


of the Machine. H, McCORMI 
may I-It 
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